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Chronicle 


Home News.—Federal economy through reorganiza- 
tion and consolidation of Governmental bureaus and agen- 
cies was outlined by President Hoover in a message to 
Congress on December 9, together with 
a series of Executive Orders affecting 
fifty-eight bureaus and agencies, and re- 
ducing by about fifteen the number of independent agen- 
cies and commissions. After sixty days, or on February 
9, 1933, each of the orders automatically becomes law un- 
less specifically rejected by Congress. The President said 
the possible savings were unknown at this time, but the 
total appropriation for the units involved in the changes 
was about $700,000,000. His request for an additional 
cut of eleven per cent on Government salaries above an 
exemption of $1,000 was disregarded by the House Ap- 
propriations Committee, on December 10, in reporting the 
Treasury-Post Office Appropriation bill———Hearings be- 
fore the House Ways and Means Committee were ended, 
and the Committee met in executive session to begin a 
final draft of the Collier Beer-Wine bill. It was expected 
to be reported to the House December 17 or 19, and to 
be taken up in the House December 20. Secretary Mills, 
appearing before the Committee, estimated that the legali- 
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zation of beer alone, under the terms of the bill, would 
produce only $125,000,000 to $150,000,000 a year. 
Congressional leaders agreed to a Christmas recess from 
December 23 to January 3. 

The farmers meeting in Washington carried to Presi- 
dent Hoover and to Congress their pleas for relief, for 
price fixing, a debt holiday, and cessation of foreclosures. 
; Leaders of major farm organizations 
soe went before the House Agriculture 

Committee with a plan for farm relief. 
They insisted that any plan for effective relief should be 
based upon (1) the restoration, insofar as the domestic 
market is concerned, of the pre-War purchasing power 
of farm commodities in terms of goods the farmer buys; 
(2) production of farm products must be reduced in line 
with effective demand; (3) plans to attain these objec- 
tives must be applied to basic products which have a price- 
determining effect on other products and on which the 
tariff is not effective because of exportable surpluses; 
(4) plans adopted must be self-financing and must not 
require the creation of any large new Governmental agen- 
cies. Legislation was drafted for the voluntary domestic- 
allotment plan by Chairman Jones of the Committee. Hen- 
ry Morgenthau, Jr., laid before fifty agricultural leaders 
in Washington the agricultural program of President-elect 
Roosevelt. This was also said to include the domestic- 
allotment plan. 





Brazil.—The Provisional Government on December 9 
issued a decree suspending for three years the political 
rights of hundreds of persons connected with the recent 

Sao Paulo revolt. The decree, which 
~eaet FO 4 named all those affected, included a few 

Senators and Representatives of 1930, 
when the Washington Luiz Administration was over- 
thrown by Dr. Getulio Vargas. The decree disfran- 
chised not only the leaders of the Sao Paulo revolt but 
also the citizens who backed the revolution either directly 
or indirectly. 


China.—On December 11, Gen. Chu Chao-hsin, In- 
spector General of Foreign Affairs, died suddenly at naval 
headquarters in Canton. General Chu was widely known 

outside of China. He was educated in 
mw America and later acquired international 

prominence in the activities of the 
League of Nations as his Government’s delegate to that 
body’s Assembly and Council. 

On December 14, the Nanking Government formally 
ratified the renewal of China-Soviet diplomatic relations. 
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This event was spoken of in government circles as a new 
era in China’s diplomatic history that 
Relations would greatly strengthen China’s case 
With Russia : : 

against Japan. The conservative press 
in China viewed the event with alarm as encouraging the 
spread of Communism. 


Diplomatic 


France.—On December 14, the Chamber of Deputies, 
by a vote of 402 to 187, refused to pay the $19,000,000 
debt instalment due to the United States on December 15 
under the terms of the Mellon-Berenger 
agreement. In place of the Govern- 
ment’s motion proposing the payment, 
the Chamber, voting 280 to 57, decided to accept the 
motion of the Finance and Foreign Affairs Commission 
which called for a postponement of the payment until 
after the debtor countries could hold a conference and 
reach a general settlement. It was the desertion of the 
Socialists, who joined forces with the Tardieu and Marin 
members of the Right, which defeated the Government. 
M. Marin made a powerful presentation of the argument 
against payment. The French Government, he said, had 
reluctantly ratified the Young Plan reducing German 
reparations; then the Hoover moratorium was virtually 
imposed upon the nation, two years later, stopping the 
German reparations completely and depriving France of 
the annual $80,000,000 which it had been using to meet 
its own foreign obligations; finally, the Lausanne con- 
ference, meeting at American insistence, destroyed the 
last hopes of future German reparations. How then could 
Mr. Hoover insist upon France’s fulfilment of “a contract 
in which he himself had destroyed a vital clause? ”’ 

When the Government’s measure failed of passage, M. 
Herriot and his Cabinet marched from the Chamber. 
The Premier went immediately to the Quai d’ Orsay and 
wrote out his resignation, which was 
accepted by President Lebrun at the 
Elysee Palace early in the morning. 
During the past three weeks M. Herriot had been fight- 
ing a brilliant battle to convince Parliament that pay- 
m..t was necessary for the sake of honor and for the 
sake of French interest. His speech during the final de- 
liberations of the Chamber was one of the most eloquent 
heard there in recent years. He stated in part: 

For fourteen years we have in our international life insisted 
almost daily upon the sanctity of the written word. It is the basis 
of our family life in France. It is on fidelity to a signature that 
our whole system is based. Are you going to destroy that? 

Mr. Herriot, thrice Premier of France, succeded M. 
Tardieu as head of the Government last June. In the 
May elections his party, the Radical Socialists, won 156 
out of the 615 Chamber seats. His Cabinet represented 
the moderate element of his party. Observers believed 
that he would again be asked to form a Government and 
accept the office which he had just resigned. But in view 
of his publicly stated reluctance, the President began con- 
sultations looking to another successor. On December 
15, Camille Chautemps, who had been Minister of the In- 
terior, accepted the invitation to form a Ministry. M. 
Herriot refused a place in the new Cabinet. 
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Germany.—The first breathing spell that had come to 
German politics in many months rewarded Chancellor von 
Schleicher for his weeks of clever maneuvering and pa- 
tient waiting. The Reichstag carried on 
a short but successful session, interrupt- 
ed only by a brief disturbance among 
some of the Communist and Nazi deputies. The impor- 
tant legislation was passed in a quiet manner, and the 
question of an immediate successor to the President, 
which had been a source of anxiety to the Nazis, was set- 
tled by a large vote. At no time in the proceedings was 
Chancellor von Schleicher threatened, as Von Papen was 
regularly, with a summons to appear before Parliament 
for investigation. 

The most reassuring sign of better intentions on the 
part of political factions to get together for continued 
parliamentary government was the acquiescence of the 

Nazis and the Centrists to the Chancel- 


Von Schleicher’s 
Success 


— lor’s appeal for the adjournment of the 
Reichstag until after the Christmas holi- 
days. It was considered one of the greatest victories for 


the Chancellor that the parties agreed and adjourned with- 
out any appearance of confusion or disturbance. The 
stock and bond market responded to the new feeling of 
confidence, and business began to hope for a steady re- 
vival, while labor and the unemployed were satisfied that 
something constructive could not be achieved for them. 
The Chancellor had been careful not to irritate the new 
Reichstag and abstained from presenting any program of 
his own or interfering with the normal proceedings of 
Parliament. But it was not certain that after the Christ- 
mas recess the Nazis might not flare up again and force 
the issue on his program and methods. 

A turn of events that seemed to favor breaking the 
wearisome deadlock was seen in the evident manifesta- 
tions of a schism in the ranks of Hitler’s chief lieutenants 
and advisers. As has been frequently 
indicated, the Nazis began manifesting 
symptoms of internal conflict when Hit- 
ler refused to make concessions to President von Hinden- 
burg when first summoned to consider the formation of a 
new Cabinet, in which the Nazis would have representa- 
tion. His demand for “all or nothing” led his con- 
servative friends to lose confidence in the plan of indefi- 
nite delay while the treasury was being depleted and re- 
peated elections showed a loss rather than a gain for the 
National Socialists. 

Two of the main props of the organization who were 
instrumental in forming the National Socialist party re- 
signed in protest. Herr Feder, who was one of the seven 
founders, was convinced that it was time 


Internal 
Friction 


Feder and ; 
Stasser for the party to accept its share in the 
Resign Government, believing it hopeless to 


wait for Hitler’s dream to come true. But the greatest 
loss to his organization was the withdrawal of Herr Stas- 
ser, the most original and constructive of his men in 
methods of organization and in holding the Brown troops 
in perfect military discipline. It indicated that the move- 
ment might disintegrate under the Chancellor’s handling. 
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Great Britain.—The latest issue of the “ Catholic Di- 
rectory” placed the number of Catholics in England and 
Wales at 2,253,420, a slight increase over the number 
given last year, namely, 2,235,237. The 
converts received into the Church dur- 
ing the year were computed as 12,019. 
The increase of the number of priests, diocesan and Re- 
ligious, brought the total number up to 4,708. With four- 
teen new chapels and churches opened, there were 2,228 
places of worship. In the secondary schools there were 
59,859 students, and in the elementary schools there were 
386,631 children, an increase in both departments over 
1931. The baptisms decreased from 66,128 to 64,356, 
and the number of marriages dropped from 23,631 to 
23,325. 


Catholic 
Statistics 


Ireland.—The strike on the railways operating both in 
the Free State and Northeastern Ireland that had been 
threatening for some weeks was averted by the action of 
the Free State Government. The issue 
was that of a ten-per-cent decrease in 
the wages of employes. The Free State 
urged the railway executives to continue the present wage 
scale on the guarantee that the Government would sub- 
stantiate any financial losses on the lines operating in the 
Free State territory. The National Union of Railways 
and the executives agreed to the proposal. The dispute, 
however, was left unsettled as regards the railways enter- 
ing into and operating in the Northeastern area, since the 
Belfast Government refused to make a like proposal. 
Court action testing the Government policy of collecting 
annuities from the farmers and of refusing to transmit 
these to Great Britain was threatened by former-Presi- 
dent Cosgrave. The suit was to be brought to the courts 
in the name of the Irish farmers. According to Mr. Cos- 
grave, he and his party, in behalf of the farmers “ must 
take the only move now open if the farmers are to be 
saved from an indefinite prolongation of the deplorable 
conditions which now exist.” 


Railway Strike 
Averted 





Mexico.—Trouble broke out in the State of Vera Cruz 
as the result of a conflict between the Government and 
15,000 armed followers of former-Governor Tejeda, who 
were accused of creating anarchic con- 
ditions. The latter supported the tradi- 
tional revolutionary Mexican policy of 
the division of lands into ejidos, or communal groups, 
while the new policy of the Government was to divide the 
lands so as to give full ownership to individual workers 
and their families. Five regiments of cavalry were sent 
to the State to suppress disorders. President Rodri- 
guez sponsored a bill bringing all power companies under 
Federal concessions and regulations in the same way that 
the oil industry is controlled under the Constitution. For- 
eign companies produce about ninety-five per cent of the 
power. 


Radical 
Measures 





Persia.—Further notes passed between the British and 
the Persian Governments in regard to the cancellation by 
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Persia of the concessions granted to the Anglo-Persian 
Oil Company, of which more than half 
the shares are held by the British Gov- 
ernment. The British Foreign Office 
declared that it would hold Persia accountable for any 
damage done to the Oil Company properties, and would 
take all legitimate steps for the protection of lives and 
properties. It also stated its intention to refer the dis- 
pute to the Permanent Court of International Justice at 
the Hague. Persia replied that it refused to accept any 
responsibility for property damages, that it would not 
withdraw the cancellation of the concessions; further- 
more, that it was not bound to accept the decision of the 
Hague Court, since the quarrel was with the Oil Com- 
pany, and was not between nations. Persia, it should be 
noted, wished to refer the entire case of the concessions 
before an international body; Great Britain intended to 
limit the case to the unilateral cancellation by Persia. Ap- 
peal to the Hague Court, however, was automatically cut 
off by Persia, which referred the dispute to the Council 
of the League of Nations; before the Hague Court, only 
legal arguments would be permitted; before the League 
Council, political, diplomatic, and other issues could be 
presented. Great Britain, reluctantly, followed the Per- 
sian lead by also asking the Council, of which Eamon De 
Valera, of the Irish Free State, is President, to place the 
controversy on the agenda. 


Oil Company 
Dispute 


Poland.—Much confusion resulted from the publicity 
which attended the funeral of a student of Lwow Uni- 
versity who was supposed to have been murdered by Jews, 
and which was followed by riots and at- 
tacks on the Jews in the University and 
the city. Explanations were offered by 
members of the faculty, and the Minister of the Interior 
ordered a special investigation of the facts and the action 
of the Sejm. Poland chose not to default on its pay- 
ments to the United States in spite of the action of other 
countries, believing the case would receive more considera- 
tion if the national obligation were met on December 15. 


Anti-Semitic 
Troubles 





Rumania.—A fter two weeks of discussion and bargain- 
ing in Paris, an accord was reached between the oil pro- 
ducers in Rumania and the representatives of the inter- 
national oil companies. It was tenta- 
tively agreed that Rumanian producers 
would be content with 1,850 tons a day 
for the next three months beginning with January 1. This 
was an increase for Rumania, which had restricted itself 
to 1,750 tons, whereas before that date it produced 2,400 
tons daily. 


Accord on 
Oil 


Disarmament.—The dismal atmosphere at Geneva was 
lightened on December 11, when delegates of the five 
principal Powers signed the fourfold declaration assur- 
ing Germany’s return to the disarma- 
ment conference. Recognition of the 
principle of “ equality of rights in a sys- 
tem which would provide security for all nations,” to be 


Germany’s 
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embodied in the ensuing convention, was proposed. Mod- 
erate opinion in both France and Germany welcomed the 
agreement; extremists questioned it. 

A new formula for naval reduction was put forth by 
Japan on December 10. The strength of auxiliary fleets 
was to be settled by dividing the world into four regional 
groups, each of which would determine 
the maximum naval tonnage of its vari- 
ous members. Maximum tonnages for 
all ships built hereafter were proposed, as a result of 
which Japan would have a ratio of 7.4 to 10 against Great 
Britain and the United States in battleships and 8.3 to 
10 in cruisers. The plan was severely criticized both in 
London and in Washington. 


Japanese 
Naval Plan 


League of Nations.—The resumption of diplomatic 
relations by the Chinese and the Soviet Governments was 
“ diabolically timed,” one correspondent remarked, to 
complicate the Manchurian situation. 
Coming immediately after Japan’s dras- 
tic declaration to the League on Decem- 
ber 8 that the severest sanctions could not change her 
Manchurian policy, and doubting whether she would re- 
main in the League; and coinciding with the debate as to 
whether the Nineteen Power committee, to whom the 
dispute was referred, should admit Russia and the United 
States, this turn of events added to Japanese bitterness, 
while confusing the committee’s position. The Assembly 
avoided censuring Japan. An earnest plea for our 
joining the World Court was presented in the United 
States Senate on December 12, but brought no immediate 
result. 


Soviets and 
Manchuria 





War Debts.—The fatal day of reckoning, December 
15, arrived with the following score: Great Britain ($95,- 
550,000), Czechoslovakia ($1,500,000), Finland, and 
Latvia decided to pay. France ($19,- 
261,432), Belgium, and Poland, with 
Esthonia, elected to default. Actually 
paid in full was $98,685,910.63. 

The rapid-fire interchange of notes between London 
and Washington followed a more and more conciliatory 
trend. Replying to Secretary Stimson’s 
note of December 8, which, while main- 
taining American policy, had left open 
“important avenues” for further discussion, the British 
Government, on December 11, asserted that payment 
should not be required as a revival of the War debts “as 
it existed prior to Mr. Hoover’s initiative” (the Hoover 
moratorium) on June 20, 1931. The procedure, then, 
“must obviously be exceptional and abnormal.” Mr. 
Stimson replied the same day that the President has no 
power to amend or alter the debt agreements, in accord- 
ance with whose terms the payments must still be made. 
Mr. Stimson, however, left a loop-hole by observing that 
we were prepared, “through whatever agency may seem 
appropriate,” in cooperation with the British Government 
“to survey the entire situation.” We need not “ quarrel 
with Mr. Stimson,” then subsumed Sir Neville Chamber- 


Summary 
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lain in an address in Birmingham: “ We don’t ask that 
our proposal should be accepted at this stage, but we have 
the right to put it forward when discussions begin.” 
When, then, finally Great Britain agreed to pay, it was 
not on the previous sharp proviso of its being strictly a 
capital payment, but with the milder reservation, or rather 
comment for future reference, that the character of this 
act should be subject to the future proposed discussions. 

A far different conclusion was reached in France. The 
United States Government handed on December 9 a note 
to Ambassador Paul Claudel, to the effect that there “ was 
no reason for supposing ”’ France could 
not pay. “ There was the possibility of 
resurvey,” but the note stressed again 
the connection of debts with disarmament. M. Herriot, 
French Premier, made on December 12 a powerful plea 
for payment, in which he squarely threw the blame upon 
President Hoover for his “intervention” at Lausanne, 
and by his moratorium on reparations. M. Herriot quoted 
the Hoover-Laval agreement. Finally, after anti-debt 
riots had been staged in Paris by Royalist students, the 
French Chamber, on December 14, voted 402 to 187, “ in- 
vited the Government” to refuse payment, which put 
Premier Herriot in the anomalous position of being 
forced to resign, while yet having to notify the United 
States, which he did, that owing to a resolution passed in 
the Chamber (only, not the Senate), nothing would be 
forthcoming. American press opinion burst forth in a 
chorus of praise for Herriot. 

The Belgian decision, also after an exchange of notes 
in which an appeal for relief and fears of complications 
were countered by Washington “ seeing no reasons,” 


French 
Refusal 


was 
reached principally through the interven- 
tion, in the Belgian Parliament, of 
Georges Theunis, the well-known finan- 
cier and negotiator, who took the high stand that nothing 
was to come to the United States, since the latter had had 
to share the fortunes of the War. An appeal was made 
by the Osservatore Romano, Vatican City organ, for “ in- 
ternational charity,” as well as for a sense of reality on 
America’s part. Meeting the main arguing points of 
both sides, it was noted that “even as reparations can- 
not be disjoined from debts, so reparations and debts can- 
not be joined from disarmaments.” 


Belgium, and 
The Vatican 





Frederic Siedenburg, well known in the past 
for his social work in Chicago, will tell the story 
of how a great State is meeting the problems 
caused by unemployment. “ Emergency Relief 
in Illinois ” will be the title of this timely article. 

Cathal O’Byrne will narrate a pleasant story 
of “Christmas at the Mill Farm,” and will tell 
eg Aunt Rose’s guests and what they said and 

id. 

Michael Earls will have a page of Christmas 
poetry about the Inn at Bethlehem. 

“A Scene That Shakespeare Missed” will be 
an interesting historical trifle by Benedict Fitz- 
patrick. 
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Now Ys the Tyme of Crystymas 


OR as long as the records go back into the past cen- 
turies, there have been complaints as to the fashions 
of celebrating Christmas profanely. In our own times, we 
deplore the commercialism that turns the Christmas season 
into a time for reckless expenditure, the paganism that 
expresses itself on Christmas cards, which this year have 
even turned obscene, the theft from Jesus of His own 
birthday by the clowning Santa Claus, or Kriss Kringle, 
or Father Christmas. We view with apprehension the 
feastings, drinkings, dancings, theater goings and such 
divertisements, if they are not to be given a more severe 
characterization, that parade through these days as sym- 
bols of the Christmas spirit. 

Magazines and periodicals in their December issues 
regularly feature articles on the curious fashions of cele- 
brating Christmas in foreign lands. These stories, which 
often appear in Catholic papers, may be cute and pretty, 
they may be harmless to read about though silly in them- 
selves, but they trace back to superstitions and profane 
the sacredness of Christmas though they originate from 
legends of the sacred Christmas season. 

Even in the Middle Ages, when men were nearer to 
the Crib of Christ, the Christmas rejoicings were apt to 
degenerate into Saturnalian burlesques, into what the 
Archbishop of Sens, in 1445, condemned as “ this galli- 
maufry of unhallowed rites,” and which Charles VII, in 
the same year, stated to be “ superstitious and heathen,” 
the “ work of pagans and unbelieving idolators.” 

Despite the excesses of the profane Christmas, whether 
these be five hundred years ago or this year, there is a 
warm glow that enters into the hearts of men in this 
“tyme of Crystymas.” There is a spirit abroad of true 
charity, of hearty peace, of mirth and blitheness and beni- 
son. And he would be a cantankerous Cromwellian, a 
poison-livered Scrooge, who would bar the merriment and 
the romance of Christmas from the world. 

But these emotions aroused by the Christmas season 
are false and paganized unless they have their origins in 
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the Birth at Bethlehem. They are but the exuberances 
of the Saturnalia, the Roman midwinter Festival, unless 
they draw their meanings from the Altar where Christ 
is born anew, where the priest with reverent touch lifts 
Him aloft at Christ’s Mass and where the Faithful, 
shriven of sin, receive Him. For what is Christmas with- 
out Christ and without the Mass? And why should men 
be kindly and why should they be hearty, and why should 
they go on their way rejoicing, except that Mary bore 
the Saviour and that God sent His angels to rejoice above 
the stable, and that the Saviour gave Himself for a per- 
petual Sacrifice on every day and especially on His own 
Christmas day? 


“ Humanities” in the Technical Schools 


| Seate month, a report was published by James D. 
Cunningham, chairman of the trustees of Armour 
Institute, a Chicago technical school, purporting to answer 
the question “ What is wrong with the training in our 
technical schools?” The report was written after the di- 
rectors of sixty of the most extensive industries in the 
country, requiring large numbers of trained men, had 
been consulted. Some of our more advanced educators 
may be surprised to learn that what these directors found 
most fault with was the exclusion from the technical 
schools of that group of studies which our fathers called 
“the humanities.” 

The modern graduate, wrote the directors, is so nar- 
rowly trained that often he does not understand the prac- 
tical application of the theories he has learned. He lacks 
“ directness and energy ” and appears to be guilty of negli- 
gence or indifference, simply because he has never learned 
to express himself in word or in work. At school, his 
range of interests has been exceedingly narrow, and he 
learns with difficulty after his graduation that even a 
technician must be a man if he hopes to succeed in his 
profession. Other faults pointed out by the directors are 
inadequate powers of observation, inability to appreciate 
the value of work that is not engineering work, immature 
judgment, and inaccuracy. ‘‘ We have a mandate from 
those who employ our graduates,” writes Mr. Cunning- 
ham, “ They tell technical educators they must diversify, 
and pay greater attention to the human elements.” 

It is interesting to-note the reforms suggested by the 
report. Since employers report that technical graduates 
“won't think, if they can possibly avoid it, and even then 
not logically,” the technical school should offer compulsory 
courses in philosophy. Since most of them are inclined 
to believe that good English is not necessary in their pro- 
fessional work, courses in English composition and litera- 
ture should be instituted. History, economics, sociology, 
and elementary law will be useful in broadening the in- 
terests of the student and in teaching him the meaning of 
human relations. The student must learn that the world 
is a larger place than a shop or a laboratory, and that, in 
fact, the real world is not made up of material things, 
but of men and women. In brief, the technical school 


must endeavor to humanize the student, to make him a 
man as well as a technician ; and it is believed that the old- 
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fashioned humanities are about the best means the school 
has of achieving these desirable ends. 

Now that our professional schools are recognizing the 
value of the humane studies, one may hope that the col- 
leges will soon reach the same stage of enlightenment. By 
reason of the elective system, bulwarked by the “ credit ” 
system, it is quite possible for a youngster to spend four 
years at college, and emerge from the experience un- 
touched by culture, and with views on life which would 
hardly reflect credit on an unwashed pagan. The tech- 
nical schools fell into the error of confounding wisdom 
with knowledge, but they are recognizing their error, and 
promise reform. When our colleges and high schools are 
ready to repent and confess, the reform will be complete. 


The Catholic Interracial Hour 


HE apostle of peace and good will among mankind 

usually has a thorny path to tread. On one side are 
those who cast an anxious eye upon any and every at- 
tempt to create a better understanding between groups, 
races, or nations sundered by dislike and misunderstand- 
ing. As they see it, any such rapprochement, on however 
high a plane, would imperil economic power, or bring ruin 
to some fortress of privilege which their imaginations have 
long held sacred. As a result, we have a dilemma like 
the present international debt situation, when the seeds of 
future conflict appear to be sown between peoples whom 
Providence had destined to work together for the pres- 
ervation of civilization. 

Then there are the enthusiasts, on fire with fancied 
schemes of world unity; yet ready to sacrifice the good 
of individuals in their quest for universal brotherhood. 
The Catholic avoids either extreme; and solves the prob- 
lem by recalling to mankind their common destiny as 
God’s children, and the obligations and advantages that 
flow therefrom. 

The series of weekly radio broadcasts, known as the 
Catholic Interracial Hour, which were begun over the 
Paulist radio station WLWL in New York City on De- 
cember 7 of this year, have as their object the creating 
of a better understanding between the white and the col- 
ored races in this country. The talks are to be given by 
speakers of both races every Wednesday during the win- 
ter months, from 7:30 to 8 p. m.; and are under the aus- 
pices of Xavier University, the splendid institution for 
the higher education of colored young men and women 
recently dedicated in New Orleans, and the Cardinal Gib- 
bons Institute, the Catholic community school for Ne- 
groes at Ridge, Md. Several organizations are cooperat- 
ing in the work, such as the Laymen’s Union of New 
York City, a group of Negro professional and business 
men and Catholic Evidence Guild members; the National 
Catholic Federation, and the Catholic Board for Mission 
Work Among the Colored People. 

The Catholic Interracial Hour aims principally to edu- 
cate the general public as to the situation of the Negro. 
It is the second Hour of this type, the first being given 
over the St. Louis University station, WEW, on Sunday 
afternoons. So far, an extraordinary degree of interest 
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has been shown by the public in both of these events. The 
fact that their aim is constructive; that they preach hope 
and confidence itself brings a sympathetic echo. 

How the laity of our country may promote Catholic 
Action in behalf of the Negro is a question which has 
been widely discussed. This newest undertaking pro- 
vides a practical program of Catholic Action, in which 
many can take part, and have the consolation of knowing 
that thereby they are helping to build up peace, prosperity, 
and security not only within the Church, but for the nation. 


Too Many Governments 


COMPLAINT that has become common since the 
first phase of the economic depression is that there 
is too much government in this country. Critics point 
with dismay to a regiment of commissions and bureaus 
at Washington that seem to grow more numerous with 
every Congressional session. Some of these establish- 
ments, such as those which study the problem of where 
the soda fountain is to be placed so that the shop owner 
will reap the greatest profit, are merely silly. Others, 
which presume to interfere in concerns over which the 
Constitution gives the Government no right, are danger- 
ous. But all are expensive, and all are deleterious in their 
general effect upon government. Little is left to in- 
dividual initiative and energy when we have a good old 
granny government at Washington which not only tells us 
what we ought to do, but insists upon doing it for us—not 
very competently, as a rule, and always at a high price. 
The general indictment is undoubtedly true. But in 
marshaling the evidence we are apt to overlook the fact 
that we suffer from a double ailment. We have too much 
government, and we also have too many governments. 
Thus has it come to pass that we have many laws in this 
country, but not much law, and one reason for our vast 
mass of statutory regulations is found in the absurd num- 
ber of our governments. 

To begin with, there is the Federal Government, and 
the Governments in the forty-eight States. There are 
more than 3,000 county, and about 10,000 city and town 
governments. When the school, road, library, irrigation, 
drainage, and other districts are added, the number of 
separate governmental units in the United States rises to 
about 250,000. All these units possess legislative func- 
tions, using the term in its inclusive sense. Most of them 
are afflicted with an irresistible urge to exercise these 
functions. Hence it should not be a matter for wonder- 
ment that rules and regulations, prohibitions and man- 
dates, statutes and laws, pour over the heads of a be- 
wildered people in a cataract that swells in volume year 
by year. 

With the last few years, however, a movement has 
been inaugurated to abolish many of these units, begin- 
ning with the counties. One Southern State has 120 coun- 
ties, some of them not much larger in area, and much 
smaller in population, than a New York city voting dis- 
trict. Yet every one of these units must possess a gov- 
ernment, with its courts, judges, and jail, in addition to 
school, road and other commissions, in spite of the fact 
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that it must burden itself with a heavy tax levy in an un- 
successful effort to pay the maintenance costs. Local 
pride has steadfastly resisted the merger plan, and 
it has not made much progress in spite of the fact that 
most of the smaller counties are hopelessly bankrupt. In 
Oklahoma, the State Chamber of Commerce is urging, 
with fair hope of success, the merging of seventy-seven 
counties into fifty-seven. This plan will save about $17,- 
000,000 in taxes, and, in addition, will give all the coun- 
ties an improved as well as a cheaper form of government. 

Not all our financial woes are due to incompetence, or 
worse, at Washington. Within the last few years, the 
pinch of poverty has brought before us innumerable ex- 
amples of wastefulness in our local governments. Our 
State Legislatures will serve us well this winter by for- 
getting the Communists for the time being, and consider- 
ing the problem of economy in government. By abolishing 
some of our useless governments, we may have less gov- 
ernment, and more peace. 


The Patient Masses 


SERIES of articles was recently contributed to the 
New York World-Telegram by a member of the 

great army of the unemployed. Within the last six months 
this man made his way from New York to the Pacific 
Coast, looking for work, but as he found none, returned 
to New York. In the course of his wanderings he met 


men and women of all sorts. Some were typical wander- 
ers, unwilling to work, and incapable of steady application 


to any kind of toil. Others, unable to find employment 
at home, had taken to the road to support themselves by 
begging. Among these were lawyers, physicians, dentists, 
clerical workers, teachers and tradesmen. 

More interesting, perhaps, than these nomads were the 
“towns ” that have sprung up in New York, Chicago, St. 
Louis, and other cities, built and occupied by the unem- 
ployed. The site is some open lot on the edge of the city, 
as a rule, but in some cases in the city’s very heart. The 
unemployed build shacks, and furnish them, and when the 
structure is finished move in with their families. Cooking 
is done in the open, and the food is furnished by neigh- 
boring shopkeepers, or procured by begging from door 
to door. The police do not interfere, and often have 
helped the unemployed to build the settlement. While it 
might be feared that these towns are centers of disorder, 
usually the unemployed promptly expel troublemakers 
who drift in, and succeed in maintaining decency. 

What is most remarkable is that most of the wanderers 
and inhabitants of the towns seem to be satisfied if they 
can get enough to keep body and soul together. Com- 
munism has made no inroads, in spite of persistent efforts 
in some centers, and it is the belief of the World-Tele- 
gram writer that attempts to rouse them to rebellion will 
fail. They are not content with their miserable surround- 
ings, but they seem to realize that a program of violence 
will, in all probability, only end in worse conditions. The 
few outbursts that have been recorded only serve to throw 
into clearer relief the remarkable self-control of the ma- 
jority. 
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While the country may thank God for the patience of 
the masses, it is to be hoped that their silent suffering will 
not be misunderstood by Congress and by the authorities. 
Dr. John A. Ryan recently stated that what the country 
has to face this winter is relief or rebellion. Thus far, 
the masses decline to rebel. How long can they stand out 
in their distress against the persuasion of lying prophets? 
And if they rise, who can foretell what may happen? 

If we cannot be moved by motives of charity and jus- 
tice, let us reflect that to provide for these masses now 
will be cheaper than to rebuild the wreck after they have 
risen in revolt. The Federal Government has not furn- 
ished a tithe of the relief work it can and should afford, 
and the record of the States is even worse. The resources 
of private charitable organizations are almost exhausted. 
Help must come from Washington and from the States, 
and it must come speedily. 


Relativity on the Cables 


A® instructive incident in international news cover- 
ering was the furore aroused by the dispatch stating 
that Professor Einstein had been subjected at Berlin to 
the usual questioning put to prospective alien visitors to 
the United States. Herr Einstein, wno had never had to 
do this before previous trips, chose to take umbrage at 
the line of routine questions, picked up his hat, and went 
home. Whereupon, Consul General George Messersmith, 
who was at Breslau at the time, intervened and issued the 
visa. Some days previously, a women’s patriot organiza- 
tion had sent to the State Department a protest against 
Einstein’s entering the country on the grounds that he 
is a Communist, and the State Department had forwarded 
the protest to Berlin. Herr Einstein, hearing of this, had 
called the women “ silly geese.” 

These were the facts. The dispatches made them an in- 
ternational incident. Herr Einstein’s uncanny ability to 
make the front page on unsubstantial grounds was vindi- 
cated again. Mr. Messersmith’s inoffensive name was 
excoriated. Einstein had been treated with indignity. 
The specter of Dreyfus was invoked. Editorials were 
written lamenting our American boorishness before the 
meek scientist. For three days the anger raged. Then 
came the true story. Herr Einstein had been treated with 
utmost courtesy, Mr. Messersmith was not there at all, 
the questions were those put to all visitors to the United 
States. 

Now it may be that these questions are ridiculous. It 
may be that Herr Einstein has no sense of humor, or 
that he deliberately created a scene to bring ignominy on 
the questidns, or—horrid thought !—that he saw a good 
chance to make the front pages again. But people with 
memories will recall G. K. Chesterton’s gentle spoofing of 
those same questions (“as if I would tell anybody if I 
were an anarchist!”’) and will think that he came out of 
it a little better. It will be interesting to discover who was 
responsible for the original misleading reports, and what 
was his motive. And Catholics will note with amuse- 
ment that even the State Department finds it difficult to 
catch up with calumnies carried on the cables. 
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“He Comes!” 


Francis P. LeBurre, S.J. 


that is to come. The Church will not have us 

celebrate Our Lord’s nativity as a_ historical 
fact once and for all accomplished in the past. He is 
to be born: born again in the eternally completed yet 
eternally unceasing generation from the Father within 
Divinity. itself; born again, in our memory only, it is 
true, in Bethlehem’s lowly manger; born again very 
really and very truly within our own souls by a fresh 
reception of sanctifying grace if lost by sin, or by a 
renewal and increase of that grace which we already 
possess. These three births are the burden of the first, 
second, and third Masses, respectively, of Christmas 
Day. 

Of this expectancy the Church never allows us to 
lose sight throughout the liturgy of Advent. “ He 
comes” is its oft-repeated cry. “He comes” are the 
words continually on the lips of its priests. 

The daily Office of the priest begins each Matins with 
the reiterated call: “ The King that is to come, the Lord 
—come let us adore.” The hymns and propers of other 
Hours are vibrant with the same expectancy. 

But to the laity the Office is rather a closed book— 
and so the Missal offers a readier source of quotation. 

The very first words of the Mass of the First Sunday 
began with words of encouragement. Nor is this strange. 
To poor, weak mortals, stained with sin or soiled with 
lesser faults, it may seem an unwarrantable thing to 
trust that God Himself will come to them. “To Thee 
have I lifted up my soul; in Thee, O my God, I have 
put my trust; Let me not be ashamed, neither let my 
enemies laugh at me; for none of them that wait on 
Thee shall be confounded.” 

And then immediately comes the cry—a significant 
cry—‘ Arouse, we beseech Thee O Lord, Thy power 
and come.” The thought seems to be—and rightly so— 
that God’s omnipotence itself will almost be taxed when 
He would “empty Himself” (as St. Paul says) to come 
down to us. 

The Second Sunday’s Mass opened with the “ come’ 
refrain: “ People of Sion, behold the Lord shall come 
to save the nations, and the Lord shall make the glory 
of His voice be heard in the joy of your heart.” Then 
come the Psalmist’s words which are repeated time and 
time again throughout Advent: “Give ear, O Thou 
that rulest Israel; Thou that leadest Joseph like a sheep.” 
That pleading cry may truly be said to be the major re- 
frain of Advent. 

Some times expectancy almost gets beyond control 
as when the Church cried out, with St. Paul, in the 
Third Sunday’s Mass; “ The Lord is nigh . . . Lord, 
Thou hast blessed the land, Thou hast turned away the 
captivity of Jacob.” 

On the Fourth Sunday and the Ember Wednesday, 


\ DVENT is a period of expectancy—of something 


the Mass began: “ Drop down dew, ye heavens, from 
above, and let the clouds rain down the just.” Ember 
Friday’s Mass opened: “ He Himself will come and will 
save us”; and Saturday’s pleaded at once: “ Come, O 
Lord, and show us Thy face, Thou that sittest upon the 
Cherubim, and we shall be saved.” 

A further and quite understandable impatience is 
shown in the gradual of the Fourth Sunday: “Come, O 
Lord, and tarry not; loosen the sins of Thy people Is- 
rael.”’ > 

But the fulness of jubilant expectancy breaks forth 
on Christmas Eve. The Mass is one of the most vibrant 
in all the liturgy. At the Introit the priest sounds the 
keynote: “ This day you shall know that the Lord will 
come and save us; and in the morning you shall see His 
glory.” This is repeated in the Gradual wherein once 
more is heard the Psalmist’s cry: “ Give ear, O Thou 
that rulest Israel,” etc. Again the Offertory rings out: 
“ Lift up your gates, O ye princes, and be ye lifted up, 
O eternal gates, and the King of Glory shall enter in.” 

During the Octave before Christmas, beginning with 
December 17 at Vespers the Church chants the great 
“OQ” Antiphons. Their poignant pleading is matched 
only by the Jmproperia of Good Friday, though then 
it is the pleading of Christ with man. Here man pleads 
with God, and calls upon Him under one Messianic title 
after another—and the refrain is always: Come: 

O Wisdom . . . come and teach us the way of prudence. 

O Adonai and Leader of the house of Israel . . . come and with 
an outstretched arm redeem us. 

O Root of Jesse . . . come to deliver us, and tarry not. 

O Key of David and Scepter of the house of Israel . . . come 
and bring forth from the prison house the captive. . . . 

O Dawn of the East . . . come and enlighten them that sit in 
darkness. . . . 

O King of the Gentiles and the Desired of them . . . come and 
deliver man whom Thou didst form out of the dust of the earth. 

O Emmanuel .. . come to save us, O Lord our God. 

»> *+ * * & 

Come—Come—Come—that is Advent’s watchword. 
And when the watchword is fulfilled on Christmas Day 
human language is all but strained as the Church tries 
to awaken fully in its children’s hearts the joy that is 
in its own. 

The Introits are all a-tremble: 

(First Mass) “The Lord hath said to me: Thou art My Son, 
this day have I begotten Thee”—and there we have the eternal 
generation. 

(Second Mass) “A light shall shine upon us this day: for the 
Lord is born to us; anu He shall be called Wonderful, God, the 
Prince of Peace, the Father of the World to come, of whose reign 
there shall be no end ”—and there we have His birth in time at 
Bethlehem. 

(Third Mass) “A Child is born to us and a Son is given to 
us, whose government is upon His shoulders; and His name shall 
be called the Angel of great counsel”—and there we have His 
birth in the hearts of each of us. 
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And the Epistles are significant, too. In the first and 
second Masses the first word in each Latin Epistle is 
Apparuit—* He hath appeared.” (In fact, the Church 
omits part of the original sentence in St. Paul, to obtain 
this effect in the second Mass.) 

(First Mass) The grace of God our Saviour hath appeared 
to all men.... 

(Second Mass) The goodness and kindness of God our 
Saviour hath appeared... . 

(Third Mass) God, who at sundry times and in divers manners 
spoke in times past to the fathers by the prophets, last of all in 
these days hath spoken to us by His Son whom He hath appointed 
heir of all things. 

Of course, the Gospels could be none other than the 
story of what happened the first Christmas night when 
Mary laid her Infant in the abandoned manger, only to 
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have the heavens burst asunder to glorify His lowliness. 

He comes! He has come! This is the finished story 
of Advent. But for many, Advent’s story is not com- 
pleted, for Christ does not come into their hearts. Yet 
it is precisely to secure the birth of Our Lord therein 
that all the multiple beauties of Advent’s liturgy have 
been prepared. Mother Church leaves no doubt of this 
in the minds of her children, for the Gospel of the Third 
Mass of Christmas is the prelude of the Gospel of St. 
John and it ends with these words: “But as many as 
received Him He gave them'the power to be made the 
sons of God .. . and the Word was made flesh and dwelt 
among us.” 

He comes! He has come! Unless He dwell among us 
and, far more, within each of us, it is all a profitless feast. 


Hunger Marchers in Washington 


Dorotuy Day 


ton, D. C., had been coached in their parts, they 

could not have staged a better drama from the Com- 
munist standpoint than they did in the events of the last 
week in Washington when the Hunger Marchers advanced 
on the Capitol. 

Drama was that the Communist leaders of the march 
wanted, and drama, even melodrama, was what they got. 
They weren’t presenting their petitions to Congress with 
any hope of obtaining cash bonuses and unemployment 
relief. They were presenting pictorially the plight of the 
workers of America, not only to the countless small towns 
and large cities through which they passed, not only to 
Senate and House of Representatives, but through the 
press to the entire world. And in addition they were 
demonstrating, to the proletariat, the power of the 
proletariat. 

They were saying, “Come, submit yourselves to our 
discipline,—place yourselves in our hands, you union 
workers, you seamen, you unemployed, and we will show 
you how a scant 3,000 of you, unarmed, can terrorize 
authorities and make them submit to at least some of 
your demands!” 

It does not matter that the victory won was only that 
of marching to the Capitol. To those unarmed marchers 
who for two days and two cold nights lived and slept 
on an asphalt street with no water, no fires, no sanitary 
facilities, with the scantiest of food, surrounded by 
hysteria in the shape of machine guns, gas guns, tear 
and nauseous gas bombs, in the hands of a worn and 
fretted police force, egged on by a bunch of ghouls in 
the shape of newspaper men and photographers,—to these 
marchers, the victory was a real one. They had achieved 
their purpose. 

They had dramatized for the workers themselves their 
plight, and they had given them a taste of power. They 
might be booed by police, sneered at by the Vice Presi- 
dent, they might be hungry, unshaven, shivering and 
exhausted, but they felt a sense of power when they saw 
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a whole capital, the center of their country, mobilized 
against them. 

When they had finally gained permission to march this 
morning, they set out jauntily, defiantly, conscious. of 
victory, though even as they were escorted through the 
streets they were prisoners even as they had been prisoners 
since Sunday on blockaded New York avenue, between 
the Government-owned hillside and the miles of railway 
tracks on the other side. 

They were victors in that they had forced a stupid press 
to play into their hands and give them columns and pages 
of dramatic publicity. They were victors in that they had 
coerced the press to egg on the police to a brutal and 
stupid show of force. 

I do not blame the harried police, the firemen, the re- 
serves, even though they cursed and bullied and taunted 
the marchers as though they were trying to provoke a 
bloody conflict. I blame the yellow press which for a 
few ghastly headlines, a few gruesome pictures, was 
ready to precipitate a useless massacre of a group 
of unemployed human beings, who were being used as 
“ Communist tactics,” as “shock troops” in the “ class 
struggle.” 

It is true that the Hunger March was led by Com- 
munists. But it is also true that ninety per cent of the 
marchers were union men and women who were not Com- 
munists but were accepting for the time being the leader- 
ship of the militant Unemployed Councils which are af- 
filiated with the Communist party. No other leaders pre- 
sent themselves, they argue. Nothing is being done for 
us. We will accept this leadership and accept the means 
offered by them to dramatize our plight. 

* * 

I went through Union Square in New. York Wednes- 
day morning just as the Hunger Marchers were getting 
ready to pull out for Washington. It was sunny but 
very sharp and cold and the fresh-ploughed sod of the 
park had a frozen, barren look. About twenty-five trucks 
were lined up at the north end of the square and a few 
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thousand “comrades” were gathered around to see off 
their friends, the delegates chosen from the various Un- 
employed Councils of New York. The march on Wash- 
ington was organized by the National Committee of these 
Unemployed Councils, and for the past weeks delegates 
had been setting out from all over the United States, 
from California, from Washington, Oregon, and all the 
middle western States. 

Details of the plan of the march were given a month 
ago in the Daily Worker, the Communist newspaper. For 
the past months collections had been taken up at all Com- 
munist meetings to finance the march, and the trucks 
were hired for $100 apiece for nine days to take the 
delegates to Washington and back again. According to 
the published plan of the march, the delegates were to 
get to Washington, demonstrating on the way in town 
and village, parade in Washington, present their petition, 
and turn about and return to their homes, in the same or- 
ganized fashion. Discipline was to be maintained, violence 
was to be avoided, food and lodging were to be requested 
from the cities on route and from Washington, but all 
preparations such as the hiring of halls, rooms for the 
delegates and food were to be made beforehand. 

Carl Winter, the secretary of the Unemployed Council 
of New York is a mild, serious man of thirty-five or so, 
said by his companions to be a good organizer and a 
respected leader. He is a modest man, and refused to 
speak for or be photographed by the news reel men, 
urging Anna Burlak, Karl Reeve, and Ben Gold to go 
before the cameras. Anna Burlak is a tall, blond, hand- 
some girl of twenty-two, a leader of the textile workers 
of New England, and as she says, not a Communist. 

I talked with George Granich, one of the delegates on 
the march and the pay-off man for the truckmen. “ The 
New England bunch got in last night,” he said, “and 
they were offered accommodations at the Municipal Lodg- 
ing House by the city. But to get these accommodations 
it was necessary to go through all sorts of red tape, and 
the giving up of one’s clothes to be fumigated, so every- 
one went down to the Manhattan Lyceum and _ slept 
wrapped in their blankets on the floor. These delegates 
are all picked anyway, to withstand hardship on the march. 
They’re a strong bunch and ready to sleep on the trucks 
if they have to.” 

An attempt had been made to bar members of the “ op- 
pressed races” from the march (“the hundred-per-cent 
American police would have had it in for them,” Granich 
said), and though several Chinese delegates were refused 
permission to march, the Seamen’s groups insisted on 
bringing along Filipino delegates. The marine workers 
who occupied the first trucks were a colorful group, made 
up as they were of all races. The sailors with their tight- 
fitting dungarees, woven belts, wind-breakers and pulled- 
down woolen caps looked like the posters the Russian 
government puts out of international types. 

The line of march as planned lay through Jersey City, 
Elizabeth, Newark, New Brunswick, Trenton, Philadel- 
phia, Wilmington, Chester, Baltimore and on to Wash- 
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I did not follow the progress of the Western group 
going into Washington, but the progress of the northern 
group was typical. There was no trouble for the marchers 
in any of the cities on the way until they reached Wil- 
mington. There they were holding a meeting in a church 
and Ben Gold, one of the leaders, was making a speech, 
when suddenly windows were broken simultaneously on 
either side of the hall and tear gas bombs were thrown 
in. The meeting was in an uproar and milled out into 
the street in anything but orderly fashion, as was natural. 
There the police took the opportunity to club and beat 
the marchers. Ben Gold, after being badly beaten, was 
jailed, and the march went on without him. 

On Sunday, with the Hunger Marchers approaching 
Washington, the city, according to the papers, was in a 
state bordering on hysteria. There were riot drills of 
the marines at Quantico ; guards at the White House, 
Capitol, Treasury, plants of the electric and gas com- 
panies, arsenals of the National Guard and the Sixth 
Marine Reserve. The police force, the National Guard, 
the American Legion, countless volunteers, supplemented 
by 370 firemen, all were armed with machine guns, tear 
gas, nauseating gas, revolvers, sawed-off shot guns, night 
sticks, lengths of rubber hose. The newspapers with 
scareheads and photographs of the radical “ army ” fanned 
the flame of hostility, and of actual fear. When I went 
out with some newspaper men to meet the marchers and 
to visit their final encampment, I was struck by the fact 
that perhaps the most frightened of all were the news- 
paper men. They implored their editors to authorize the 
purchase of gas masks (thirty dollars apiece) and they 
kept at a good distance away from the marchers, and with 
their eyes peeled for the best means of escape should 
anything happen. 

In addition to the marchers, groups of liberals came to 
the city to give their moral support to and to add their 
petitions to those of the 3,000 marchers. There were 
delegates from the League of Professional Groups which 
was formed before the National election to support the 
Communist candidates and which is now continuing its 
propaganda in support of the Communist movement. 
Members of this delegation include Malcolm Cowley, one 
of the editors of the New Republic, Matthew Josephson, 
magazine writer and author of several biographies, James 
Rorty, poet, John Hermann, novelist and winner of the 
Scribner prize this year, Michael Gold, writer, Charles 
Rumford Walker, former associate editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly, and others. 

When the news came out that the marchers were being 
held prisoners in the half-mile stretch of roadway, fifty- 
feet wide, this group of liberals joined forces with the 
National Committee for the Defence of Political Prisoners 
to take legal action to free them. A writ of habeas corpus 
was taken out and an injunction asked against the city 
commissioners. 

Various women’s organizations, pacifist groups, the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, the Quaker Church, and 
others protested against the ludicrous and uncalled-for 
show of force. 
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Only one paper in Washington, the Scripps Howard 
paper, the Daily News, gave a calm, unhysterical account 
of the situation. It suggested editorially that the marchers 
were within their rights in. wishing to present their 
petition and that such imprisonment of the marchers 
and show of force was both unnecessary and uncon- 
stitutional. | 

The other papers screamed of the “mad fanaticism ” 
of the marchers, “ fanned to wild fury by the inflam- 
matory speeches of the leaders.” The Star spoke of 
razor blades secreted in the shoes of the marchers which 
could, if kicked with properly, sever arteries of the po- 
lice. They hinted “they may be armed.” And they went 
on in this way through edition after edition, Sunday and 
all day Monday. 

Then Tuesday morning, this morning, it was announced 
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that the marchers were to parade and to leave tonight. 
And so, after this permission to parade had been refused 
them steadily before and since their entry into Wash- 
ington, they did parade, just as they had set out to do, 
just as the campaign had been mapped out for them in 
the Daily Worker a month before. The plan was delayed, 
but not defeated. 

The papers did their best to make a riot out of it and 
failed. They merely presented the Communist leaders in 
the eyes of the discontented unemployed of America as 
powerful leaders who could carry through successfully 
a planned and disciplined demonstration. And the Wash- 
ingtonians who lined the streets by the thousands to watch 
the procession, laughed tolerantly at the songs and slogans, 
and said admiringly, “ They sure have got gumption, 
standing up against the police that way.” 


What Is Danger? 


BERNARD R. Hussparp, S.J. 


filled with volcanic dust, and his shoes uncomfort- 

ably hot, as he began with his long reach to dig into 
the slag on the bottom of the erupting pit of Aniakchak, 
in order to place another copper disk we were using to 
record temperatures. The first one had crumbled sus- 
piciously in the terrific heat and not being convinced it 
had melted actually, I wished the experiment repeated. 

“Try it again, Ed. I want to be sure that the copper 
actually melted and did not merely decompose in com- 
bination with some other element.” 

“ Okay, Father,” answered the 235-pound giant member 
of my 1932 exploring party, “ Here goes for another 
beating for the sake of science!” 

George Peterson was coughing with nausea off to one 
side, the two Alaska dogs, our safety valves against deadly 
gases, were uneasily shifting about, rather uncomfortable 
in these strange surroundings, and Professor Chisholm 
was filling specimen jars with varicolored gas emitting 
fumarolic incrustations. These unusual specimens were to 
be sent to the University of Santa Clara Mineralogy De- 
partment and to the Carnegie Geophysical Laboratory in 
Washington, D. C., for analysis. I was taking a complete 
motion-picture record of the operations which later on 
could show far better than word explanations all that was 
done. 

As it was, we had been more than an hour in the raging 
pit and were anxious to get our observations finished and 
return to the opposite side of the crater, where our aero- 
plane was waiting to fly us out of the exploded volcano. 
We were seeking a real climax in that pit. The chief 
scientific victory of the Carnegie Geophysical experts in 
voleanology some years previously had been the record- 
ing through the melting of zinc of 600° Centigrade in the 
Katmai Volcano region. In the huge Aniakchak volcano 
we had just melted lead, tin, and zinc less than a foot 
under the ground we were walking on and were trying 
copper, whose melting point is about 1080° Centigrade. 


| oi LEVIN’S face was purple, his hair singed and 


Surrounding us in this Dantesque setting were thou- 
sands of steams and smokes and gases, coming out of 
the sponge-like volcanic lava under tremendous pressure. 
The deadly carbon gases were present, the noxious sul- 
phurs, and many unidentifiable smells. A few inhalations 
of some of these would be enough to produce death. 

Could we be reasonably accused of being foolhardy or 
careless in going into such dangers? Last year the news- 
papers carried accounts of a German scientist who lost 
his life descending into an eruption pit of a volcano in 
Java. We can still remember when 30,000 people had 
their lives snuffed out almost in an instant when the 
deadly gases poured out of the crater of Mount Pelée in 
the West Indies during its terrible eruption and, descend- 
ing like a cloud, wiped out the hapless town of Mar- 
tinique. To say nothing of ancient times, even recently 
in much studied and much visited Vesuvius more than 
once has a sudden change of wind blown the gases that 
took the lives of several incautious experimenters. 

We knew these instances and the dangers that lurked 
under similar circumstances. Were we then taking un- 
reasonable chances? After all, danger is a relative term. 
What is a real danger to many is not necessarily a danger 
to all. Down inside Aniakchak Crater we felt that we 
were taking every precaution. People often ask me why 
we don’t use gas masks. We transport our expedition 
on our backs, so aside from the added weight, what use 
had we for gas masks? Gas masks in general are only 
for poor soldiers or firemen who have to go into gases, 
or poor fools who do not know gases when they are in 
them. We remembered our chemistry enough to know 
what gases to expect in a volcano and besides we had the 
dogs. This may seem a strange turn of thought but it is 
very practical. Dogs have been our greatest protection 
in every expedition. When we descended the pit of 
Aniakchak, faithful Mageik and Klondike, even though 
their feet were burning, followed us even where their 
instinct could never have induced them to go voluntarily. 
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By carefully noting the behavior of the dogs, built closer 
to the ground than we were, we have always been able 
to avoid the deadly concentrations of gas. 

Even before we made the descent we performed an 
unnecessary experiment just for the sake of caution. Lest 
we be deceived into thinking the pit larger than it seemed, 
Chisholm held a stop watch as Peterson fired his rifle 
across it. We knew the velocity of the bullet as well as 
the velocity of sound. Getting the time of the echo of 
the shot from the steaming crater walls and dividing it 
in half we caiculated the pit to be a mile in diameter. So 
big a hole should allow sufficient down drafts and eddies 
of cold air to diffuse whatever gases were forming. 

Roped for safety, we crawled down, pausing ever so 
often, to check up on heart action, smell, sight, and other 
physical indications, our eyes mainly on the dogs who 
were getting the worst of it so close to the gas-emitting 
lava. Carbon monoxide and carbon dioxide in concen- 
tration were our chief sources of anxiety as they were 
undoubtedly present, and almost impossible to detect. 
These deadly gases are heavy though and collect in the 
deeper cracks so we knew enough to avoid them. Mageik, 
the blue-eyed dog, on one occasion, instead of jumping 
a crack in the lava like the rest of us, crawled down. He 
could not get out and his feeble gasps brought Peterson 
to his rescue who reached down his ice pick and hooked 
him out by his collar just in time. 

Unpleasant? Yes. We were dizzy and nauseated but 
stayed with the work in hand for over two hours until 
we felt that there was nothing more to accomplish. We 
melted copper—a new record for Alaska volcanoes—and 
even fused a copper wire. I was sorry that we were only 
equipped for temperatures around 1000° Centigrade as 
I am sure we could have melted silver, gold, and platinum. 
A distinct blue haze issuing under pressure from several 
holes too hot to approach indicated, to a trained eye, tem- 
peratures well over 2000° Centigrade. When we had been 
in the pit of HadesS long enough, we gathered our packs 
full of collected specimens and crawled up the burning 
sides to the safety of the quieter portions of the great 
Aniakchak Crater. 

Whether our findings were of great practical value or 
not, they were at least unique, and even to broaden the 
frontiers of science by but a little is incalculable in value. 
It helps the astute theorists to substantiate their theories 
with actual facts. It closes many a gap beween the known 
and the unknown. At that, there is a practical side, too. 
Prospectors the world over seek to uncover the precious 
metals we use as mediums of exchange. Why do they 
not flock into volcanic regions? Simply because scientists 
like ourselves in doing research work in volcanic regions 
prove conclusively that in the terrific heats evolved in 
eruptions, gold, silver, and all precious or semi-precious 
metals go off in the form of gases, or melt and drop so 
deep into the slag below the volcanic mass as to make 
them impossible to extricate. 

And the dangers of this research work? We do not 
even advert to them any more than a pedestrian adverts 
to dangers in crossing a busy city street. In twenty-five 
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years of mountain climbing I have never had a really 
serious accident. It is amusing that the only accident I 
ever had was in the safety of civilization. On one occa- 
sion I was being driven to give an illustrated lecture to a 
little orphan asylum in the northern part of the State of 
California. The driver was an experienced man but in 
going too fast along a gravel road, the car skidded and 
before anything could be done it hurtled from the road 
and crashed into a high-tension electric pole. The car 
was completely wrecked and so was I. My guardian 
angel certainly saved my life then. As it was, I had a 
cracked knee cap, and after blood poisoning set in and 
consequent operations were resorted to, medical testimony 
gave me the happy information that my mountain-climb- 
ing days were over. The decision did not bother me so 
much, but to end years of mountain climbing by climb- 
ing a telephone pole with an automobile was too prosaic 
to suit me. As it was, though, I was fortunate in a com- 
plete recovery. 

The real dangers are those of civilization, not of the 
wilds. This was brought out only too sadly in the un- 
fortunate end of one of my young student explorers. 
He had been with me constantly in probably the most 
dangerous year of exploration, naturally speaking, I ever 
undertook. All of us came out of the trip unscathed. 
This young lad, before returning to school, paid a visit to 
friends at a sea side resort in southern California—only 
to be caught in a rip tide while bathing, and was drowned 
in sight of hundreds of people. 

When all is said and done, it is true that in the past 
six years of Alaskan exploration I have faced death and 
danger in many forms. I do the same in civilization in 
crossing city streets and riding in automobiles. If any- 
thing is to happen, it is evident that God wills or permits 
it. In all of our expeditions we bring God with us in our 
daily Sacrifices of the Mass in the sanctuaries of the 
wilderness. The boys are daily communicants. Every 
conquering of a rugged mountain, every crossing of a 
dangerous river, every pioneer flight in a speeding aero- 
plane, every descent into a volcanic crater is begun and 
ended by our kneeling down and saying a Hail Mary. 

Where God and the Blessed Virgin and the Saints are, 
there is no danger. 


CHRISTMAS NIGHT 
Thanks be to God that we have met 
Once more beneath this good roof-tree, 
And may His kindness spare us yet 
Again to meet, and as happily . . . ! 
The day is done. Now all the old 
Visions light memory’s aisles apace, 
To shine through veiling years, like gold 
Lamps lighted in a holy place. 


The hush that follows the Rosary, 
The quietude of the heart’s prayer, 
Unite with our festivity 
Those who loved once its joys to share; 
Unite within a single thought 
Cherished friendships, mirth, love’s painéd tears, 
Faith of the Morn, a future wrought 
To music of Christmas bells it hears. . . . 
P. J. O’Connor Durry. 
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was denied to her and to her husband, St. Joseph, 

at the inn in Bethlehem? “That was rather 
shabby treatment, was it not?” I can imagine Joseph 
remarking as he trudged beside her on their way to the 
Cave, 

“ Possibly,” Mary would have replied, “ but why take 
it to heart?” 

Joseph. So you look upon it as the Will of God? 

Mary. Certainly. Our whole journey, from the time 
we left Nazareth, has been a gradual unfolding of some 
mysterious design of His; and I have no doubt that this 
is just one more step in the drama that you and I, through 
His mysterious mercy, are bidden to play a part. 

Joseph. But even if we accept it from the hand of 
God, as I surely do, didn’t that innkeeper do wrong in 
turning us out because we were poor? And in that case, 
should we not grieve over the sin he committed? 

Mary. I do so grieve, despite my loving acceptance 
of God’s Providence. Every sin, especially a sin against 
charity, a sin of hard-heartedness, wounds my soul like 
a knife. I pray God to forgive that man; and I pray the 
poor fellow may repent. 

Joseph. In a way, I think his loss is much worse than 
ours; for we are carrying our Lord and King with us. 

Mary. Not only his loss; but the loss of all those folk 
in the inn. Think what they lost! Think how some day 
they will resent that they were deprived of the Divine 
Presence, merely because of a bit of self-consequence in 
an innkeeper! 

Joseph. You have an amazing way of looking at things, 
Mary! Yet, when I think it all out, I see that you are 
right. The sins of the poor man, after all, harm few 
but himself. But the sins of the rich and powerful de- 
prive the poor man of God. 

I cannot conceive Mary as a humanitarian. The idea 
is repugnant. Imagine Mary or Joseph—pardon the an- 
achronism and seeming irreverence—taking part in the 
centenary celebration of the death of Goethe, as enacted 
by the Masonic lodges of Geneva! 

Venerable Master. Goethe was one of our own for more than 
fifty years. He built an enterprise full of grandeur for the glory 
of the virtues which we teach in our temples. 

First Surveillant. He was one of the high priests of that im- 
material light of which the Lodges are the heart. 

Second Surveillant. He plumbed the secrets of nature and the 
human soul, and he carried the torch of fraternal love. 

Venerable Master (striking the gavel). Brothers, rise and come 
to order! 

Brother Apprentices, follow the Brother Master of Ceremonies 
and lay your roses upon the altar of memory! 

Master of Ceremonies. Brother Apprentices, follow me! 

(The harmonium plays a very soft melody, while the Brother 
Master of Ceremonies conducts the Brother Apprentices by the 
North to the East where they deposit their roses.) 

Nor can I imagine Mary as campaigning for a “ cause,” 
just as a cause. Yet I can imagine her militant; I can 


, J HAT were the sentiments of Mary, when lodging 


see her enrolling men and women under an organized 
banner ; I can imagine her leading an army against evil: 
a “terrible array,” that would strike more terror to evil- 
doers than all the reformers since the day that Moses 
smashed the Golden Calf have succeeded in inspiring. 

Amongst all the beauties of the Christmas mysteries, 
none are more inexhaustible than the thoughts and emo- 
tions excited in the hearts of the three members of that 
Family by the persons with whom they came in contact. 
What Joseph thought of Herod; how Mary greeted the 
Wise Men; and how the Infant received the Shepherds’ 
poor gifts, we shall speculate forever. And as each of 
the actors in that drama passed under Mary’s penetrating 
glance, I can imagine her, while contemplating the truth 
in the full center of her vision, sensing on either side of 
that vision a fearful aberration of error, at which she 
cannot look, because to gaze that way would be death. 
Just as when you drive on the big highway at night: on 
your left, the cars whiz by; their lights flash, but you 
dare not glance at them. On your right, is the murder- 
ous ditch, where upturned hulks mock your caution. Your 
vision can only be straight ahead. 

So Mary, in her love for mankind, steers clear of the 
right-hand error, which is that of looking at souls as 
isolated, as going to God alone: the error of the indi- 
vidualist ideal, that makes no account of man’s social 
nature, in the natural order; that forgets, in the super- 
natural order, the fact that we are part of the Com- 
munion of Saints and of Christ’s Mystical Body. 

She also steers clear of the left-hand error, which sees 
society as an end in itself; so that the individual's good 
shall be sacrificed for some mystic collectivity or social 
body or State or commune, according to what particular 
form this view will take. The Mason and the heretic 
might symbolize the one aberration; the convinced Bol- 
shevist the other. 

While, then, she avoided both of these errors, Mary 
was none the less profoundly concerned over social jus- 
tice. To deny this, would be to call in question her love 
for her Divine Son and her love for mankind, both of 
which are axiomatic. To imagine Mary concerned over 
wealth and prosperity, as such, is absurd. But she must 
have grieved when she saw that human beings were de- 
prived of the knowledge of her Son, or of His Presence, 
or of His teaching, because of those acts of public in- 
justice by which the poor were deprived of the creatures 
used in the service of God. She knew men, not as iso- 
lated spirits, but as members of her nation; needing food 
and clothing, medicine, education, civic security. “ He 
hath filled the hungry with good things; and the rich he 
hath sent empty away.” 

Before her eyes, her life long, was enrolled a panorama 
of social injustice. The criminal jealousies of Herod 
kept the people of Jerusalem from visiting the Crib, that 
throne of grace to which she would gladly invite the 
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whole world. The political and economic oppression of 
the ruling native political clique deprived her own people 
of that union and confidence by which they could have 
resisted their oppressors. And the Gentile oppressors, in 
turn, demoralized the poor, and drove them to crass 
materialism by their monetary exactions. The Romans 
made the Jews excitable, hypocritical, and fretful by de- 
priving them of nationhood; and so, again, kept them 
from the saving knowledge of her Son. 

Indeed, Mary upon Calvary is Mary’s testimony for 
social justice, for all her people, for all mankind, and 
for all time. Her mute presence there was her supreme 
denunciation of that wrong, by which avarice and pride 
rob the souls of the poor of their Redeemer. 

But the justice for which Mary stood and witnessed 


was no abstraction. While she understood each indi-~ 


vidual not as isolated, but as associated by nature and 
grace with the rest of mankind, the object of her con- 
cern was the individual’s relationship with the Son of 
God. She was concerned with their dependence on earthly 
goods, because by these earthly goods, this relationship, 
that of the single soul with the eternal God, was either 
furthered or hindered. Nothing can take the place of 
this relation; no social remedy, however glittering, can 
be allowed to interfere with the soul’s free access to God. 
As Father D’Arcy writes in “ The Life of the Church”: 
“Here at any rate the Church does show its mind and, 
careless of its popularity, denounces fiercely all legisla- 
tion and all tendencies in politics and morals which lessen 
the dignity of human persons, whether they be unborn 
babes, children, private individuals, or married couples.” 

Is the social-justice program of the Catholic Church 
enfeebled by this unswerving concentration on the indi- 
vidual’s relationship with his Creator? No more than 
your car is slowed up by having to drive in a straight 
line and keep out of the ditch. On the contrary, because 
earthly goods are seen in their religious aspect, as means 
to bring men to God, Christian zeal for social justice has 
a latent power which is lacking in the most enthusiastic 
humanitarianism. For there is no limit to the possible 
intensity of man’s love for God. Once grasped in all its 
clarity, Christian social justice, like its twin sister, Chris- 
tian charitable endeavor, can become the most intense of 
human passions. Says Ida Friederike Coudenhove of 
St. Elizabeth of Thiiringen: 

Her “beneficence” . . . was almost a savage, almost a dan- 
gerous passion, which Conrad of Marburg was able to direct 
into a practical course of action only through a bitter, endless 
battle against her nature, even though her will agreed to his 
direction. It was like forcing a glorious wild waterfall to run 
a power plant. While plague, famine and war, floods and crop 
failures drove Germany to destitution, she built the hospital in 
Eisenach. When the Lantgrave at the Emperor’s Court was un- 
able to provide, she had fed every day a hundred poor people 
in her own presence; she took all her jewelry out of her bridal 
chest, all her trousseau . . . and recklessly gave every bit of 
it away to be sold for the poor. When they stopped her giving 
away pennies, she was allowed to give only loaves of bread, and 
finally only little slices. 

After all, social justice differs from charitable relief 
only in the fact that it is preventative and universal in 
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character: that it seeks to preserve those goods, and to 
establish those institutions, which will make relief un- 
necessary. 

Can we believe that Our Lady was indifferent to the 
scourge of war, when war’s victims, in the shape of 
orphaned children, or the diseased and the crippled, held 
out their hands to her never in vain? Can we believe her 
apathetic towards the causes of her people’s misery—their 
political enslavement, the fearful racial and national 
hatreds with which they were both surrounded and inocu- 
lated; their distorted educational system, by which brains 
were wasted in legal formalism? Seeing, as she did, the 
value of each soul to God, and the value of God to each 
soul, can we believe that her zeal for justice was less 
than the great medieval queen’s zeal for charitable re- 
lief? Guided by the Holy Ghost, Mary needed no Con- 
rad of Marburg to direct her. But unerring in her grief, 
her joy, and her love, she is the banner bearer in the new 
crusade for social justice for which Our Holy Father 
has sounded the call. 

Of all crimes against social justice, and there are many, 
the greatest in the world today is the crime of the Soviet 
Government against the souls of the people of Russia. If 
the title of Our Lady of Social Justice be too novel for 
our taste, we can at least invoke her as Our Lady of 
Charity, as did St. John Eudes, that she may arouse the 
consciences of Christian people to the true nature of this 
crime. This done, we can devote ourselves more securely, 
under her guidance, to rebuilding our own social order. 


CAROL FOR CHRISTMAS 


On Christmas day the Infant Christ 
Comes visiting us again, 

As once, two thousand years ago, 
He came amongst us when 

The angels sang, Glory to God 
And peace to gentle men. 


So sing, sing Ho! Sing, lo! again: 
Sing welcome to the Infant nigh, 
Sing Gloria for God on high, 

And peace for gentle men. 


The shepherds left their precious flock 
To seek the Lamb of God; 

And many feet have followed in 
The way the shepherds trod: 

A Baby Brother loves us so 
That we are sons of God. 


So sing, sing Ho! Sing, lo! again: 
Sing welcome to the Infant nigh, 
Sing Gloria for God on high, 

And peace for gentle men. 


Oh, Christ has given Himself to us 
That each might save his soul; 

And gifts of self demand a love 
That gives in turn the whole; 

For, though this life is pleasureful, 
The course is not the goal. 


So sing, sing Ho! Sing, lo! again: 
Sing welcome to the Infant nigh, 
Sing Gloria for God on high, 
And peace for gentle men. 
Pau. J. Sweeney. 
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N the midst of present problems, one may well forget 

the worries of the day and look back to make sure 
just where American business stands today. It is fre- 
quently asserted that we are back to about 1920; that the 
depression has thrown us back a full decade. Let us turn 
to the statistics and see how much truth, if any, is in 
such a statement. 

The production of coal, so important to keep us warm 
and to give us mechanical power, was 43,000,000 tons per 
month in 1913. Today it is 32,000,000. The production 
of pig iron, without which we cannot turn out the most 
essential things, was 2,600,000 tons per month in 1913. 
Now it has dropped to about 650,000 tons. That of steel 
was 2,500,000 tons per month in 1913. These days the 
production figure is around 1,000,000 tons. 

What about finance? How about prices? 

Wholesale prices in 1913 were 100 (index figure). In 
1925 they jumped to 150, now they are down to 93. The 
cost of living in 1913 was 100 (index figure); in 1927 
it had risen to 202, now it is down again to 150, still 
higher than in 1913. 

Federal Reserve Notes in 1926 amounted to $1,800,- 
000,000. To this day, they have risen to $2,800,000,000. 
Turning to foreign-trade figures, we find that monthly 
merchandise imports were worth $148,000,000 in 1913. 
In the current year they have dropped to $100,000,000 
monthly average. Exports amounted to $205,000,000 per 
month in 1913; today they are not more than $125,- 
000,000 monthly average. Capital issues were about $3,- 
000,000,000 per year before the War; today there are 
practically none. Ton mileage of the railroads today is 
less than half of what it was in 1929, and less even than 
before the War. 

According to these figures, we are not back to 1920, 
but to the beginning of the century. We know that the 
depression cost us in actual values more than $150,000,- 
000,000. But it may be news that it also cost us a quarter 
of acentury of achievement. If this tremendous industrial 
and financial apparatus is not even stabilized on the 1913 
foundation, with what right or reason can we expect any 
great gains in the immediate future? 

The years of 1913 and shortly after are memorable 
ones. From that time dates the rise of the United States 
as a world Power. The War transformed the financial 
and industrial capacity of the country. From 1921 on, 
a futile attempt was made to hold tight to this powerful 
momentum, typified in ever-increasing activity. Artificial 
means were employed; credits as well as the purchasing 
power of the people were inflated. 

We need not shed tears about the loss of the inflation 
gains between 1921 and 1929. But it is a sad fact that 
the enormous gains from the War have been crushed 
under this depression, taking with them the very solid 
achievements of the pre-War period. 

GERHARD HIRSCHFELD. 


HAT will become of the “ nomads of the depres- 
sion,” as Newton D. Baker, writing in the New 
York Times for December 11, calls the thousands ot 
homeless young folk now wandering about our country? 
At least 25,000 families in our country and more than 200,000 
boys and young men are reported by the United States Children’s 
Bureau and the National Association of Traveler’s Aid Societies 
as recruits in the present transient army. Because of the diffi- 
culties which lie in the way of a “ head-to-head” census, these 
figures are generally conceded as telling only a part of the story. 
The actual count, beyond doubt, is several times the reported 
figures. One thing we know positively: that is, this army is 
gaining rapidly in numerical strength. 

The seriousness of this problem, says Mr. Baker, has 
taken the average American community completely by 
storm. “And so, what is one city’s problem today, by a 
system of ‘ passing on,’ becomes another city’s difficulty 
tomorrow. But this policy has not solved the problem; 
and moreover, it has proved extremely costly.” 

Social agencies recommend that the treatment of these 
transients be centralized in one responsible local agency 
or group. “That the system of ‘ passing on’ transients 
promiscuously be discontinued except in cases where some 
provision is assured for their care in the localities to 
which they are sent.” State departments should try to 
reach agreements among themselves; and work oppor- 
tunities should be provided where possible. 

“Workshops and work camps, either local or State, 
are suggested as effective methods for the care and train- 
ing both of youthful transients and those who have been 
so long upon the road as to have lost their habits of 
work.” At least training, study, and other directed ac- 
tivities should be provided. 





J grees they seem better prepared to handle this 
problem. They have been accustomed to young 
people roaming the roads, and have accepted it as a mat- 


ter of course. Organized pleasure hiking, for instance, 
has been so developed in Germany that localities have 
vied with each other in providing proper shelter for boys 
and girls wandering afoot. 

The report presented by Dr. Elsa Matz to the eighth 
session of the League of Nations Committee for the Pro- 
tection of Childhood, April 9, 1932 (quoted by the Cité 
Chrétienne), gives the following figures as to the aston- 
ishing development of the work of Jugendherbergen, shel- 
ters or “inns for youth,” which are real inns, not sand- 
wich counters wedded to a filling station. 

Localities Provided 
with Shelters 


Number of Nights 

Passed in Shelters 
3,000 
21,000 

368,000 . 

506,000 
1,106,000 
2,655,000 
2,734,000 
4,200,000 
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Figures for 1931 are not yet available. About twenty 
per cent of these transients are elementary school pupils 
and thirty-four per cent in secondary schools. About 
thirty-one per cent are girls. Separate quarters are pro- 
vided for girls and boys. For large groups, a single 
dormitory is provided; for smaller groups, rooms with 
six to fifteen beds, which are placed usually in double 
tiers. Hikers must bring their own bed linen or else hire 
the same from the management. 

The task of providing these shelters is supported by 
some 250 German and Austrian public and private agen- 
cies, on the theory that the outdoor life is itself a good 
thing for the young. The young German has been slower 
in getting out into the open than his sport-loving Ameri- 
can cousin. Other countries, too, have taken up the work, 
as the following list of the number of shelters provided 
by the various national central agencies indicates: 

German Reich: Hilchenbach in Westf.; 2,106. 

German “ Sudetenland”: Aussig; 240. 

Switzerland: Zurich; 180. 

England: Welwyn Garden City, Youth Hostels Association, 


18, Bridge Road; 73. 

Scotland: Scottish Youth Hostels Association, Edinburgh, 11, 
Inverleith Place; 10. 

Denmark: Copenhagen; 100. 

Holland: Amsterdam; 33. 

Norway: Trondhjem; 31. 

Austria has 170 shelters, but no central agency. 

Belgium (Flanders): Antwerp; 21. 

France: Paris; has begun the work. 

The problem of the foot tourist is simpler than that 
of the confirmed hitch-hiker. Still, some such shelter 


system may be needed in this country. 





PPROACHING the problem from a different angle 

are the German “work camps” (Arbeitslager), 
organized for Catholic young men, taken from the un- 
employed of the large industrial centers. Heavy, grinding 
work is undertaken by these young laborers, which they 
put through with the characteristic German thoroughness. 
The monotony of camp life, however, is overcome by a 
carefully planned recreational program, with outdoor 
games, gymnastics, lectures and adult-education projects, 
excursions, besides a lively participation in the local re- 
ligious life. Thus reports the German Junge Front. 

In Great Britain, Catholics are pushing the Land 
Colonies as a remedy for the dole. But in this country, 
what are we doing? Is it to be all take, and no earn, 
with the young? 

In the December Outlook, Arthur H. Mehlman, Pro- 
fessor of School Administration at the University of 
Michigan, and editor of Our Nation’s Schools, complains 
bitterly of the “depression demagogue” and the ruth- 
less reduction of educational budgets. President Hoover 
has solemnly warned us against the same thing. There 
has undoubtedly been plenty of reckless slashing. Some 
results listed are: enlarged classes . . . half-day ses- 
sions . . . poor-quality supplies and decrease of library 
and textbooks ... neglect of essential repairs .. . 
equipments in science and other curricular activities al- 
lowed to degenerate . . . elimination of adult education 
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. . . detriment to out-of-school recreation, extra-class ac- 
tivity, libraries and general guidance . . . popular insist- 
ence on cheap, rather than good teaching personnel. 
“ Many mothers are thinking again that the schools exist 
largely to furnish their daughters with jobs.” . . . Over- 
supply of teachers causing competition . .. neglect of 
playgrounds, shrubs, lawns, etc. 

Professor Mehlman is loth to admit that there has been 
notable extravagance in our schools: 

There has been much discussion of school extravagance in our 
newspapers for a number of years. Newspaper comment on any 
situation cannot be taken out of its pattern and these attacks, if 
we are to consider their validity seriously, must be studied locally, 
in terms of the paper’s politics and special idiosyncrasies. Most 
of them deal with criticisms of physical building. So far as my 
own experience is valid, I doubt whether many of these charges 
can be factually sustained. 

But the trouble is that most of this discussion concern- 
ing extravagance has not got into the papers. It is going 
on quietly, in hundreds of thousands of homes, among 
people who fear to make their real misgivings known, 
since they would be branded with that absence of public 
spirit which Professor Mehlman so deplores. The facts 
are there, on any roadside in the country. When coun- 
ties that are bankrupt, when school patrons eighty per 
cent of wl:ose homes are mortgaged and ready for fore- 
closure are saddled with a $125,000 debt on a country 
high school of expensive brick and marble, that has never 
been kept in repair from the day it was opened, there is 
something extravagant. No matter how plausible each 
item of expense may be, there is the outstanding fact 
that, as a nation, we have been teaching our young folk 
to accept rich and costly things as a matter of course, 
instead of impressing them that even moderate well-being 
can be had only at the cost of incessant labor and self- 
sacrifice. 

Most of these young folk on the road have enjoyed 
the very advantages we have so lavishly paid for. Says 
Mr. Baker: 

Of the 7,512 transients served by the Salvation Army in Wash- 
ington, D. C., during the first quarter of 1932, it was found that 
1,866 had had an eighth-grade education, 260 had been in high 
school and 258 were college trained. 

No one seems yet to have asked why the fashionable 
private preparatory schools, for boys and girls, cannot 
lead the way in demanding economy for the young. The 
secular and non-Catholic schools are in a position to re- 
quire it from the parents, for they have not the anxious 
responsibility that rests upon the Catholic educator. If 
the private schools, who are free of schoolboards, poli- 
ticians, and State appropriations, will lead the way, it 
will smooth the path for the public institutions. Then 
our Catholic schools will feel greater liberty in following 
their natura] instinct to start a small revolution in the 
school world, by doing away at one fell swoop with the 
luxuries that custom and prejudice oblige them to purvey 
for the young if they are to hold them at all. 

Public-school authorities are coming out now against 
class pins, expensive proms, annuals, and other unessen- 
tial features during this time. Catholic educators, if they 
had their say, would go further; they would set an ex-- 
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ample to the country of what a school can really be. 
The Pilgrim does know of one Catholic boarding school 
where a splendid spirit prevails, and there is not a single 
bit of help employed: the students manage everything 
themselves, from garret to cellar. But they were free 
to act, and to defy, to some extent, public opinion. The 
matter comes back to the parents, if they do not wish 
two million, instead of two hundred thousand, of our 
young folk wandering the roads. Tue PILcriM. 


Education 





Being Wise They Become... 
James V. Hayes 


T was in a serious and studious mood, such as all 

of us feel at one time or another, that a week or so 
ago I picked up “ Man’s Rough Road.” A friend had rec- 
ommended it as well worth reading. The author is A. G. 
Keller, Professor of Society at Yale University. An ex- 
amination of the table of contents revealed that it was a 
history of society or, perhaps more accurately, an outline 
of the history of society. I had been informed that it was 
popularly written in a non-technical and pleasing style. 
And so I began my reading with a most friendly predis- 
position toward the learned writer. 

I expected naturally to find a scholarly, detached, care- 
ful review of the milestones man has passed on his way 
through the centuries. The honest historian approaches 
his subject without prejudice. He does not first adopt a 
thesis, and then twist and bend the facts to fit it. He 
accepts the facts as he finds them and, most important 
of all, with an open mind. He has no axe to grind. Never 
does he color his narrative so that it tells not what has 
happened but what he prefers to think should have hap- 
pened. Surely it cannot be said that this was too much to 
expect of Mr. Keller. Yet, after reading his book, what 
did I find? . 

At this point, since I do not know where else to put it, 
I must set forth an observation or explanation. There is 
really but one reason that impels me to take up your time 
by telling you this little story. The book itself is of no 
very great importance. Undoubtedly it will go the way 
of most modern books—have a bright, brief life and die 
forever. It has importance, genuine importance, in but 
one way. It is the work of a Yale professor. It represents 
the present state of thought on the subjects discussed in 
at least that hall of higher learning, if not in all our non- 
Catholic universities. It puts before us clearly and un- 
ambiguously the theories of society being taught at Yale. 
And Yale is important in American life. This, then, is 
no book review. Rather it is an haphazard selection of 
statements and opinions of the author, mere straws in the 
wind indicating the course of his thought, or Yale’s 
thought. 

The expressed purpose of the author is to supply a 
guide to human action by a review of the history of man 
and man’s institutions from the beginning of man’s ex- 
istence to date. He evidently subscribes at least in part 
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to the old proverb about judging the future by the past. 
He inveighs against those who would reject the past as 
worthless. To his mind, as I gather it, the past gives us 
the explanation of the present and a guide to the future. 
We cannot understand fully, for example, the institu- 
tions of property and marriage as they exist today, unless 
we know their history and development, and the condi- 
tions which brought them into being and modeled their 
course. By knowing how man met his human, his in- 
dividual, and societal problems in the past, we can de- 
velop a guide for meeting and solving the problems of 
the future. Thus the author’s thesis; and with it, being 
a peace-loving soul, I had no quarrel. 

Before I had traveled very far, Mr. Keller began to 
discourse on Jehovah. Our modern materialists seem to 
delight in aiming their scorn not at God but at the sacred 
names by which God was known, such as Jehovah and 
Yahweh. Mr. Keller is no exception. In a fashion that 
would make Tom Paine’s mouth water he dishes up deli- 
cious morsels about the vicious and vengeance-loving 
Jehovah of the Jews. But that was not all. That line of 
attack is very old, very trite. One would expect that a 
Yale professor could improve on the ravings of an 
eighteenth-century pamphleteer. What annoyed me more 
than Mr. Keller’s cheap slurs on Jehovah was his clever 
implicit distinction betwen Jehovah and God as if they 
were two beings. 

I say his implicit distinction. Do not misunderstand. 
Mr. Keller is no believer in God. Man is but a product 
of evolution. There is no personal being who is the First 
Cause of all creation. That kind of belief was permis- 
sible in thirteenth-century Italy, but is taboo in twentieth- 
century New Haven. The point I am laboriously making 
is that Mr. Keller does not attack God by name. He levels 
his guns at Jehovah, not as a personal God but as the 
product of the anthropomorphism of the Jews. Mr. Keller 
does not argue, much less prove, that there is no God. 
He dismisses such a belief as beneath the notice of a think- 
ing modern. Savage tribe after savage tribe, nomadic clan 
after nomadic clan, nation after nation, men in all stages 
of civilization in all parts of the world have had their 
gods, but in every instance the god was made to man’s 
image and likeness. Thus speaketh Keller. His proof? 
Do you not know that Michael Angelo painted God as a 
stern old gentleman with a flowing white beard? That is 
proof enough for Mr. Keller. Why should you ask for 
more? It seems not to have occurred to him that at least 
one proof of the existence of God, though a minor proof, 
is the very fact that people everywhere have acknowledged 
the presence in the world of a Supreme Intelligence or 
Supreme Judge. 

Since really there is no God, though the belief in His 
existence is and always has been practically universal, 
religion is bosh. The regiment of mankind is all out of 
step, but Mr. Keller and his Yale platoon. After reading 
his review of what he calls religion and religious prac- 
tices, I began to wish heartily that Mr. Keller had learned 
to define his terms. I craved his definition of religion. 
But I was disappointed. As well as I could make out his 
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notions, religion is whatever deals with the non-material 
in life. Spiritism, animism, cannibalism, Christian Sci- 
ence, Hindu mysticism, Buddhism, Indian medicine-man- 
ism, Catholicism, and innumerable others are all religion 
and can be classed as one. He sets up an arbitrary 
category. 

Let me give an instance. My eyes popped when they 
met the statement that one fairly common religious prac- 
tice is confession, which wins forgiveness for the one con- 
fessing who, however, does not need to feel any re- 
pentance for his sins. Though deprived by wise parents 
of the benefit of a Yale education, I knew that statement 
to be a vile untruth so far as the Catholic doctrine of 
confession is concerned. But the author was glib, smart. 
He said nothing about confession in the Catholic Church! 
The example he gave to sustain his point was that of some 
savage warrior who confessed to his tribal priest, and who 
cleared his soul by confessing all the sins he had commit- 
ted, and proposed to commit in the future. The vicious- 
ness here lay not in any attack on Catholicism, but on the 
deliberate failure to exclude the Catholic practice from 
the scope of his statement. If Mr. Keller did not know 
the Catholic doctrine on confession, simple honesty de- 
manded that he say so. If he did he is a cheap, common, 
garden variety of prevaricator by inference. Either way 
he stands condemned. This is an example of Mr. Keller’s 
method. 

But I must tell you Mr. Keller’s most startling remark. 
You understand, of course, there is no God. There be- 
ing no God, there can be no natural rights. The writers 
of the Declaration of Independence believed in natural 
rights, but they were deluded souls. You want some 
proof that there are no natural rights? Very well, then, 
here it is. You say you have a natural right to life. Try 
it out. Take a walk through a jungle. When you meet 
a hungry lion standing in your path licking his lips in 
anticipation of a feast, don’t turn and run. Be a man. 
Walk straight at the lion with the knowledge that God 
has guaranteed you a natural right to life. The lion will 
then prove that Mr. Keller is right. Now isn’t that per- 
fect, irrefutable logic? It would be nonsensical and would 
involve a frightful waste of time that could more profitably 
be spent declaiming Humpty Dumpty to point out to Mr. 
Keller the difference between right and power. Besides, 
he is a professor of Society. And at Yale. And you and 
I are but excrescences grown on the body of mankind as 
a result of the lack of foresight of some pre-historic 
monkey. 

If you have any doubts left as to what His Holiness 
said about non-Catholic education in his recent Encyclical, 
if you think he might not have been serious, if you feel 
you need any proof of his charges, then read “ Man’s 
Rough Road.” Borrow it, don’t buy it. If a single perusal 
does not convince you that no Catholic can perform his 
duty to his children while sending them to non-Catholic 
universities and exposing them to the empty and often 
rotten mouthings of atheistic professors, then, indeed, we 
are descended from monkeys. We are worse than 
monkeys. Monkeys protect their young. 
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Sociology 
Voters and Voting 


ARTHUR E, GLEAson, S.J. 


T. THOMAS thought a limited monarchy the best 
form of government, but then this friar inhabited 
the earth during the sable ages of civilization. That many 
men of learning recognize the Angel of the Schools as 
the greatest genius of the era is due to their academic or 
religious prejudices. What, pray, could a man know about 
theories of good government who so grossly ante-dated 
the birth of political freedom in the western world, and 
who came among mankind so many centuries after those 
true Grecian democrats of yore dropped their pebble into 
the electoral urn, thereby registering votes for Mr. 
Pericles as chief archon of Athens in the year 440 B.C.? 
Preposterous! Though cribbed and cabined by a wealth 
of constitutional safeguards, any monarchical form of 
government is wholly unacceptable, utterly inconceivable 
in this land of the free. Certain persons who think a 
monarchy so far removed from American mentality prob- 
ably never heard of Belloc’s book, “ The Contrast,” in 
which that able author points out strong monarchical 
tendencies in present-day America; and they blandly 
forget that paragraph in textbook histories which 
acquaints us with the strange fact that Washington was 
invited to become the first American king. Albeit Pater 
Patriae indignantly declined the suggested crown, Jeffer- 
son still had to strive against Hamilton and the aristocrats 
to extend the privilege of voting to un-propertied peoples. 
But, while viewed from the airy stilts of abstraction 
it is a desideratum that all men be entitled to a ballot, 
regarded from the ground level of practicality, a vote for 
all men who have outgrown legal infancy by no means 
affords a panacea for political ills. Because this is true, 
and because men are prone to forget or overlook many 
valuable truths, John Wiltbye recently regaled the readers 
of AMERICA with an instructive and entertaining article 
on the moronic caliber of our electorate. Similar reflec- 
tions on the folly of entrusting the selection of men for 
high office to an unwitting, uneducated (in the issues) 
public had been lodging in the cells of another brain. 
Why, thought I, do we deem the vote of one enveloped 
in blackest ignorance of party principles, of governmental 
duties, of candidates’ abilities, equal to the vote of another 
elector blessed with adequate knowledge of basic prin- 
ciples and prime purposes of government, and who has 
studied the character, attainments, and affiliations of 
those who seek the seats of the mighty? It is foolish to 
estimate at par such opposite qualifications for selecting 
leaders of the people, yet we do commit just that act of 
folly, and blindly believe we have found the wisest way 
of choosing our rulers. 

Then another thought on the vagaries of voting came 
to sit in company with that other on the inequality of 
voters, and the unwisdom of making the inequality equal. 
The companion thought was this: the populous States 
fought bitterly for proportional representation in the na- 
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tional Congress, and fortunately they got their heart’s 
desire in one branch of our bicameral legislature. More 
than a century winged away when some skilful politico- 
mathematicians devised and applied a superb scheme for 
proportional representation in city councils and elsewhere. 
In this novel arrangement candidates for positions in the 
aldermanic chamber were to be elected at large, and not 
according to the time-tried, time-decried ward system. 

Credit goes, I believe, to a little town in Ohio, Ash- 
tabula, for successfully pioneering in this field for Ameri- 
can city governments. Cincinnati has adopted the idea 
with great success. Cleveland, we are told, compromised 
with the scheme, put her hand to the political plow, but 
looked back. It would be interesting to learn the esoteric 
reasons for that reversion to type, the return to old ways 
in electing the city’s head and its aldermanic body. I, for 
one, can detect no flaw in the argument advanced by pro- 
moters of proportional representation, namely, that elect- 
ing councilmen in direct proportion to the backing they 
receive from the voting body-politic, eliminates the undue 
value of a few votes in closely contested districts, and 
the unjust power of some ward-heelers. Moreover, it 
seems well within the bounds of reason and justice, that 
a large proportion of the electorate have some represen- 
tation in the city or State’s administration, even though 
the many may fail to form a plurality. 

In addition, my astute politico-mathematicians have de- 
vised a workable scheme whereby voters may indicate their 
second and third choice, without detriment to the candi- 
date of first preference. This method of electing public 
officials seems not a few paces nearer the ideal than the 
common system of counting how many Johns want Peter 
in the city hall, how many Jims prefer Paul, then giving 
the majority’s favorite the whole cake. In this arrange- 
ment Paul and Peter would share the prize, size depend- 
ing directly on the numbers of voters who backed each. 

While thus engrossed with these apparently sane 
thoughts on democracy and representation, a third idea 
slipped into a used cell, forming a triad of thoughts on 
the elective form of government. If the general electorate 
happens to be moronic—and I believe there is sufficient 
evidence to justify the adjective—why not separate the 
sheep from the goats, somewhat in the fashion of modern 
pedagogues who divide their flocks into several groups, 
after applying a few intelligence tests? Legislatures might 
profitably determine the minimum essentials required for 
casting an intelligent vote, disqualifying those whose 
mental deficiency or factual ignorance placed them below 
the accepted standard. Would it not be right and just to 
allow only those a vote who could use it intelligently? 
If some irate reader, with a blanket love for all men, 
thinks this proposed limitation on suffrage a bit fan- 
tastical, and more than a bit unjust, let him ponder the 
contrary proposition, namely, that it is right and just to 
give a vote to those who are incapable of using it intel- 
ligently. 

But immediately hands and voices go skyward in patri- 
otic horror! “ What!” shout the champions of liberty. 
“ Abrogate the glorious privilege of universal suffrage! 
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Utterly unthinkable; utterly un-American!” Yes? Ex- 
cellent women, very intelligent beings, could not vote until 
some few years back. Was it so unjust, so un-American 
to withhold suffrage from the fair folk during the first 
130 years of constitutional government in the United 
States? Those shocked at the proposed crime of restrict- 
ing the vote, might meditate a wee before passing sum- 
mary condemnation on the suggestion. 

Calmer souls may see the feasibility of curtailing our 
electorate until its political I.Q. rises above that of the 
moronic, but may not see how to effect such a restriction. 
The problem is, indeed, more complex than that of count- 
ing one citizen equals one vote, and adding totals. Nev- 
ertheless the idea of a graded value for votes has met 
acceptance elsewhere. 

Was it not Belgium that first devised and applied a 
system of classifying voters according to sets of standards, 
and giving different votes different values? There seems 
to be much wisdom in entrusting the election of national 
officers to those persons who have a fair knowledge of 
national issues and of the competing candidates’ ability 
to fulfil Federal functions, and yielding the right of 
electing State or county officials to persons ignorant of 
national affairs, but competent to vote for local men and 
matters. Norms might be established which would measure 
the right to vote according to the ability to vote. 

Just what elements would enter into these canons for 
suffrage, I am unprepared to say, but I suppose educa- 
tion in civil government would play a prime part. Thus 
sanctioned and rewarded, the science of civics would re- 
ceive special attention in all schools, public and private, 
high schools and colleges. This advance in political edu- 
cation, plus the obvious folly of the current system, plus 
the equally obvious fairness of proportional represen- 
tation, makes thoughts on reform in electional methods 
worth more than passing attention. 


CANTIQUE NOEL 


Celestial choirs He did not hear, 
Nor angel-forms behold; 
No costly cloths received His form, 
Nor yet a cradle gold. 
Noel, Noel, 
A Child is born in Bethlehem, 
Rejoice, be glad, Jerusalem. 


A stable barren is His home, 
His bed,—the cattle stall; 
And wintry blasts blow through the chinks 
Of its decaying wall. 
Noel, Noel, 
The ox and ass, too, give their laud, 
Before them lies the Son of God. 


Ah, sleep, sweet Babe, safe and secure 

Upon Your Mother’s breast: 
She is the purest throne on earth 

Upon whose heart You rest. 

Noel, Noel, 
Praised be the Blessed Trinity, 
Thanks be to God eternally. 
Lupcer H. Wuenscuet, O.M.Cap. 
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BLEST BE THEY. . 


Ignorant shepherds, be they ever blest. 

Saw but an Infant on His Mother’s breast. . 

Had they been sages could they then have guessed 

Omnipotent Infinity possessed 

No home, no hearth, not even the straw that pressed 

And chafed Eternal Beauty fleshed 

In helplessness and wretchedness? . . . Thrice blest 

Be they who knelt, adored, confessed 

Their God a poor man’s child, the world’s Unwanted Guest. 
RIcHARD CONLIN. 


A LITTLE BIT MORE 


Through the thickening dark of the road trudge along 
For it’s only a tired if short mile to the town 

Where your master has friends who are lost in their song. 
Trudge along, little beast, for the road’s leading down. 


Here’s the town, little beast, with the friends singing on. 
There is no room for them who seek rest for the night. 

Curling round yonder hill has this road mutely gone; 
Will you trudge it along, with your burden so light? 


You may rest, little beast, you have carried her well. 
You are peeping askance at the temple you bore. 
Did the silence she breathed warm your strength? Did she tell 
You to trudge it along just that little bit more? 
WILLIAM J. MANNING. 


A BALLAD OF BETHLEHEM 


Myriad wings of angels whirred, 
Myriad angel voices stirred 
The crisp night air of Bethlehem, 
Bringing God’s promised word to them 
Who watched their sheep on a lonely hill 
When the hush of night was ghostly still. 


Golden brilliance of angel throngs, 
Golden message in golden songs 
Startled these shepherds and hurried them 
Over the plains to Bethlehem, 
Over the plains to a hillside stable, 
Young men and old men scarcely able 


To run the distance. And there they saw 
A little child on a little straw, 
A mother whose eyes with tears were a-brim 
For joy of the sight. And they knew not him 
Who beckoned them in as the night grew colder, 
But they knew toil’s stoop in his ancient shoulder. 


They knelt them down in this lowly cave, 
And what courtiers grudgingly give, they gave, 
Glory and honor and adoration, 
Sprung of their hearts’ wild exultation. 
Glory and honor they gave, and heaven 
Blessed them for having so freely given. 


Then home they went with this bliss enraptured, 
For the hearts of these simple men had captured 
The golden splendor of angel throngs, 
The mellow music of angel songs. 
Happiness, ecstasy stepped with them 


And the night winds blew to the starry sky, 
The winds of the night, with a breathless sigh, 
Bearing a new-born baby’s cry. 

J. R. N. Maxwe t, S.J. 


IN THE GLEN 


Ay ... he’s only a little gray ass, 
And not silken to see— 

But I'll tell you what once came to pass 
And he traveling with me. 


’Twas the Eve of a white Christmastide, 
Hieing home through Glenore, 

That a strange woman came by my side 
Not a mile from my door. 


“A Naomh Mhuire!” cried I, “But you came 
Like a ghost in the snow!” 

And she said—and she speaking my name: 
“We have nowhere to go. . " 


In the twilight I stared, and the child 
Was a flower at her breast: 

She saw me look close, and she *smiled— 
And I felt myself blest. 


She had beauty about her more fair 
Than all beauty I knew; 

Her eyes shone, and the gleam of her hair 
Was the dawn light on dew. 


Her eyes shone, and her glimmering face 
Was a face I have seen 

In my visions of God, and her grace 
Was the grace of a queen. 


The child stirred in her blue-folded cloak. . 
“Son, the world treats you ill... .” 

“ Please, O woman, get into the yoke: 
’Tis a mile down the hill. . . .” 


At the word this same silver-gray ass 
Stood stock-still on the road. 

“Come the morn,” said she, “ And Christ’s Mass 
Will exalt your abode... .” 


My sure donkey went onward again, 
And he scorning the snow— 

While he bent, I could feel by the rein 
How he eagered to go. 


“O man from the glen, your desire 
God’s own Son will fulfil. 

I shall sit for a while by your fire, 
This night makes me chill. . *¢ 

“You will bide, you will sup, at my hearth, 
And though poor it is there, 

I would wish all good fruits of the earth 
To be spread for your fare.” 


They sat by my fire, and she told 
Tale of joy and of woe: 

Her speech was pure music of gold 
In its ebb and its flow. 


She remembered a pitiless town, 
Vain merchants, cold Jews; 

She spake rapture, a cross, and a crown 
God only could choose. . . 


She brightened my board, but she ate 
Not a morsel of bread. 

Then: “His angels will be at the gate— 
We must leave you,” she said. 
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“But you will not go roofless this night... . 
“O friend, we must go... .” 

And the child at her breast was a light, 

Her breast whiter than snow. 


“A blessing be yours evermore, 
O man of the Gael. . . .” 

And now she was gone from my door 
Through the snow’s drifting veil! 


But the stable’s latch shook, and I caught 
Sound of hoofs in the stall; 

Then the night was as hushed as my thought 
Of the Lord of us all... . 


In the morning I harnessed the ass 
Though the hill winds blew wild— 

Strangely near, while he trotted to Mass, 
Seemed the Virgin and Child. . . 


P. J. O'Connor Durry. 


EVEN AT BETHLEHEM 


Deep in the huddled shadows of the cave 
Beyond the paling firelight’s faint glow 
They stand and watch, like shadow 

Of dark evergreens about a grave; 


Their pallid faces dim, their shrouded forms 

Merged in the blackness. One in rags 

Shifts its numbed feet bare to the cold stone flags 
And envies Him the ashy spark that warms 


Him little ’gainst the frosty air. Another, 
From the rest aloof, in iron helm and casque, 
With face set stonily as any granite mask 

Of Baal, mutters foul sneers to its stern brother 


Standing with finger set to bloodless lips, 

Silent beneath a hood enveloping as night. 

A fourth is rigid and its hateful eyes are bright 
With that cold glitter asps’ eyes dart. With whips 


Held in its sinewed grasp and long-thorned stalks 
Woven in a crownlike wreath and four bright nails 
Fixed in a girdle knouted like the flails 

Of Roman executioners, its face the hawk’s 


Head of dark Egypt’s god of death, 
The fifth one waits impatiently. The last 
Lies grovelling at the feet of these, the bastard 
Brother of the other five, with noisome breath 


Whispering curses into palsied hands. . . . 
What are their names? Why stand they here, 
Unseen (but present as the coward’s fear 

Of hurt), behind the awed, adoring bands 


Of angels singing where the Mother kneels 
Cradling her new-born Son in her arms, bent low 
To shield Him from the winter draughts that flow 
Like icy water through the wretched place? He feels 


Their hidden menace. They shall harry Him, these five, 
Through all His busy years, in Nazareth 


And after; and the sixth shall give Him up to death... . 


What are their names? Nay, you name them! 
You gave them being! These are Poverty, 
Abandonment, Rejection, Secrecy, 

Pain, and Treachery! Here, even here at Bethlehem! 


AMERICA 








R. F. Grapy, S.J. 
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REVIEWS 
Dear Prue’s Husband and Other People. By Josern J. Remy, 

Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 

In a thoroughly informal and delightful manner, Dr. Reilly, 
of Hunter College, has given all lovers of literature many interest- 
ing facts and titbits of the great ones of letters. In the collection 
before us, several of the essays are pleasantly recalled by the 
present reviewer, as he first tasted their fine flavor when reading 
the pages of the Catholic World and America. He is happy to 
see them here gathered together within the more permanent pages 
of a book. The volume opens with an essay on Sir Richard Steele 
and his wife, “ Dear Prue,” from which the book takes its title. 
This is followed by papers discussing the art of poetry, the short 
stories of John Galsworthy, Charles Lamb and his sister Mary, 
Newman, Alice Meynell, Christina Rossetti, and others of greater 
or lesser literary celebrity. One of the most outstanding of the 
essays, and one especially timely, is that on Bazin and Hardy. 
“Bacon’s Alter Ego,” the next to the last paper, tells of a life- 
long friendship between that brilliant Elizabethan, Francis Bacon, 
and an unknown Catholic priest, Tobie Matthew. How this 
strange friendship began and continued throughout the life of the 
statesman and writer is sympathetically and brilliantly narrated by 
the author. Such a melange of fine things is certain to bring joy 
to all devotees of the essay in its best presentation. The book is 
beautifully bound and will be a most attractive present for the 
holiday season. ae eX 





With De Valera in America. By Patrick McCartan. New 

York: Brentano’s. $3.00. 

Dr. McCartan’s book is loaded with controversies. The prin- 
cipal personages whose activities are here recorded by the author 
are still alive, are still able to defend themselves, still capable of 
a counter-attack. After the Easter rebellion in Dublin, in 1916, 
the Sinn Fein leaders deputed Dr. McCartan to go to Russia. 
His assignment was later changed to the United States. He 
smuggled his way into this country and was the recognized Envoy 
of the Irish Republic to the United States from 1917 to 1920. 
Both in Ireland and the United States there was vagueness about 
the objective of the Sinn Fein leaders: were they striving for 
the self-determination which President Wilson pronounced as a 
world policy, or were they striving for the recognition of a 
country that had already self-determined itself as an independent 
Republic? Dr. McCartan held to, and worked for, American 
recognition of the Irish Republic, whether de jure or de facto. 
Assisting him in his official capacity, but actually directing him, 
were Joseph McGarrity, Dr. W. J. Maloney, and others. When 
he arrived in the United States, John Devoy, Judge Daniel F. 
Cohalan, and others, were in control of Irish-American affairs. 
These men, as time advanced, held rather for self-determination, 
though being at enmity with its propounder, President Wilson. 
Later, Eamon De Valera, head of the Executive Council in 
Ireland, made his dramatic entry on the scene. Certain acts and 
statements by him wavered, but his policies crystallized into 
agreement with Dr. McCartan’s efforts and into open hostilities 
with those of Judge Cohalan. The stirring events that crowded 
the years from 1917 to 1920, all designed to secure American help 
for Ireland, whether diplomatic, political, popular, financial, etc., 
are recorded in this book of revelations. This is an amazing story 
of under-the-surface diplomacy, of far-flung propaganda, of con- 
flicting ambitions and principles, of conferences between leaders 
who influenced millions of people. Dr. McCartan writes with 
frankness, giving full credit to the genius who seemed to have 
inspired every act of his and of the militant Irish wing in America, 
Dr. Maloney; giving bitter blame to John Devoy and Judge 
Cohalan; trying to be loyal to President De Valera but not con- 
cealing his mistakes; and admitting here and there his own 
failures. To any one who lived through those years before the 
Irish treaty, who was even slightly on the fringe of what was 
happening, this is a book to be gobbled up ravenously. Some will 
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approve and some will deny and some will condemn whole- 
heartedly the record here presented. It is, again, as full of 
controversies as of paragraphs. ye oy a 





The Question and Answer. By Hicaire Betioc. Milwaukee: 

Bruce Publishing Company. $1.25. 

This is a new apologetic from the pen of one of the most 
brilliant apologists among English-speaking Catholics. It is a 
modern book, modern in its outlook, modern in its expression. 
But it is an old book too, freighted with the unchanging truths 
of reason and of Faith. Belloc yields much to the enemy and is 
scrupulously fair to put forward opposing arguments in strong 
form. He sets up no straw man to be lightly blown over. His 
adversaries could hardly state their cause more forcefully. But 
Belloc topples them over anyhow. His book leads one up to the 
question: Is the Catholic Church Christ’s Church? He proves the 
existence of God, and proves too that man needs a revelation, and 
further that a revelation would necessarily entail a living, authori- 
tative teacher, were it to have any lasting value. Further, arguing 
a priori, he insists that such a teacher would inevitably provoke 
imitation in others, both in their intellects and in their wills: in 
their intellects by her absolute affirmation of truths; in their wills 
by her challenging assertions of duties and obligations. Although 
he does not go on to prove it (though the general editor of the 
“Science and Culture Series” does so in an epilog), Mr. Belloc 
clearly insinuates that the Catholic Church literally “ fills the bill.” 


The book is no primer. It is a strong, reasoned apologetic. 
F. P. LEB. 





Papal Infallibility. By G. G. Coutton. Milwaukee: Morehouse 

Publishing Company. $3.00. 

Dom Cuthbert Butler’s “ History of the Vatican Council” has 
roused the militant Dr. Coulton to battle once more. His book 
is a prolonged attack upon the doctrine of Papal Infallibility, 
which he assails as an illogical, futile, and unhistorical figment and 
fraud. All the old weapons from the Protestant and Rationalist 
armory are brandished once again by the bellicose Dr. Coulton. 
There is nothing new in the book. Dollinger, Acton, and Salmon 
supply most of the ammunition for this latest cannonade against 
“Vaticanism.” To “refute” Dr. Coulton would require an entire 
issue of AMERICA, and at that would be “ Love’s Labor Lost.” 
He leaps nimbly from Carthage to New York; dilating upon 
St. Cyprian’s “defiance” of Rome; and asserting that “Al” 
Smith “claims the right of ignoring” the “ Syllabus.” The Galileo 
case is rehearsed; seemingly as an objection to Papal Infallibility ! 
The book shows wide reading, and Dr. Coulton’s vehement style 
makes it rather lively in presentation. In conclusion, the reviewer 
would like to note that the learned author is not a “typical 
Cambridge don.” His odiym theologicum and anti-Roman bias 
are rather passé upon the peaceful banks of the Cam. Coulton is 
a survival rather than a representative of the present spirit of 
Cambridge historical scholarship. L. K. P. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

Reference Books.—The Macmillan Company presents to 
American readers the excellent “ Statistical and Historical Annual 
of the States of the World for the year, 1932” in “ The States- 
man’s Year-Book, 1932” (Macmillan. $5.00), ably edited by M. 
Epstein, who is a Fellow of the leading geographical, economic, 
and statistical societies of Great Britain. It is encyclopedic in its 
embrace; and still is minute and detailed in setting forth facts 
and figures which show the present conditions, resources, 
and development, of every State in every country, brought down 
to date for census figures, trade and commerce reports, etc. It is 
also a guide for political information regarding rulers, leaders, 
ambassadors, etc. Good bibliographies are given with each coun- 
try, and an index aids the searchers for facts. With so many 
world problems pressing the student of today’s affairs, such a 
book would seem indispensable. 
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The American Association of Museums has issued a complete 
and exhaustive report on museums in the well-printed, solidly 
bound volume, “ Handbook of American Museums” (Washing- 
ton, D. C. $5.00), edited by Laurence Vail Coleman, Director. 
The volume contains 779 pages of valuable and detailed informa- 
tion on the many important collections to be found in the United 
States and her possessions, with lists covering Canada and New- 
foundland. Research students, and those desirous of knowing where 
the historic sources and relics are to be found, will welcome this 
excellent guide. 

As a supplementary reference volume to “ Who’s Who among 
North American Authors,” the Golden Syndicate Publishing Com- 
pany has supplied us with Vol. I of “ Who’s Who among Living 
Authors of Older Nations” (New York City). The book is printed 
in a clear, heavy type, strongly bound, and through 482 pages 
gives biographical and literary information about the writers in 
countries of the Old World. A valuable addition is a Press Sec- 
tion, giving brief notices of the leading “ Editors, Magazine, and 
Press Writers”; and there are interesting supplements distribut- 
ing facts about authors and poets by countries, giving real and 
pen names of writers. The book is necessary for any reference 
library, and will be welcomed by college students, journalists, 
writers, and particularly readers who are curious to know more 
of the leading literary minds abroad. This is the initial volume for 
1931-1932; and will be enlarged and revised every two years. 

It is almost a tradition among American families to have a 
volume about the house that covers in a popular way the field 
of medicine. Many of these are curiosities now, for the science 
of medicine has progressed very rapidly and the public has be- 
come health-minded. There is danger, too, that many of the sug- 
gested directions may not be in accord with the latest discoveries. 
“The Oxford Medical Adviser for the Home” (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. $2.25), by John D. Comrie, M.D., is a volume of 
391 pages in which the latest facts are clearly revealed and sane 
and prudent advice is offered in a manner that is plainly intel- 
ligible, though far from the cant of the cheap publicizers. The 
book is authoritative and will be instructive and helpful to parents 
and social workers. 

Meditations and Spiritual Reading.—Christmas would not 
seem complete for the many friends of Father Francis LeBuffe 
without a new series of “ My Changeless Friend” (Apostleship of 
Prayer. XVII series. 30 cents.) But they will not be disap- 
pointed for the new little volume has already appeared in its 
modest dress of red; and while the spirit of the “Changeless 
Friend” never changes, the meditations and reflections are new. 
The mind and the pen of this gifted writer, like a prism, break 
up the white light of Christ’s message into the attractive colors 
of the rainbow; and all who are in need can find something par- 
ticularly soothing to themselves. “My Changeless Friend” will 
be, as it has always been, a popular Christmas present. 





A Blind Poet.—Unlike most modern poetry which relies for 
its worth upon oddity of form rather than depth of meaning, this 
little volume of poems, (published by The Author, 1712 Amster- 
dam Ave., New York, $2.00) “ Gleams ” by Edward Doyle, written 
in traditional meters, marks the author a true artist. It reflects a 
soul which has suffered many things and suffered them bravely 
and with a living faith. The poems are like a breath of fresh air in 
this contemporary stifle of nostalgic gloom. We recommend it 
to all who are interested in sincerity rather than in technique. 





The Real Santa Claus.—Now, who will dare not believe in 
Santa Claus, when Miss Julie Lane has hunted up his whole his- 
tory and finds him real? In a beautiful book for children printed 
in large type on strong paper, with attractive illustrations, she 
tells the wonderful story of the characters who by their charity 
and love of their fellow-men became the heroes of children, melt- 
ing into the composite ideal which we all know as Santa Claus. 
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“The Life and Adventures of Santa Claus” (Boston: Santa Claus 
Publishing Company. $1.00) is an appealing volume with a back- 
ground of stories that will thrill and edify the youngsters. 


Two Contemporary Poets.—'o catch story in the fragile net 
of rhythmic phrase, to crystalize emotion, to give reflection due 
spread within fourteen lines—these are hazards of the delicate 
craft of verse writing which Wilbert Snow, poet, overcomes in 
his slender volume, “Down East” (Gotham House. $2.00). His 
narratives, lyrics, and sonnets, many of which are tuned to the 
sea, are rich with the local color of New England. He is con- 
crete, vivid, real. “ Tide Cycle” is the best of the collection. 

Daniel Whitehead Hicky, another poet, in a precious first 
volume, “Bright Harbor” (Holt. $2.00), is also wholesomely 
New England and inspired to best efforts by sea themes. Choos- 
ing the sonnet form almost exclusively, he is symbolic, gay with 
fancy. “For a Poet's Bride” is a fairy conception of a bride 
serving her poet-spouse delphinium broth and water-lily salad. 
“ Machines,” a sonnet series, tied for first prize, Poetry Society 
of America. 


Spiritual Reading.—Quite timely in these trying days is the 
appearance in English of “The Virtue of Trust” (Kenedy. $2.75), 
by Paul de Jaegher, S.J., who needs no introduction to those who 
have read “One with Jesus.” In the form of rather adequately 
developed meditations, Father de Jaegher has unfolded the beau- 
ties and necessities of this virtue, the bases upon which it must 
rest, the motives for exercising it. The book is a fitting gift to 
any priest or Sister. Not that it is proper only to them, since 
the laity will find much food for thought and a deal of consola- 
tion therein. 


For the Moralist—Leo J. Latz, M.D., has given us a small 
book, but one packed with much data and full of import. “ The 
Rhythm” (Dr. L. J. Latz, 209 S. State St., Chicago. $1.00) is 
a catéchism on “natural birth control.” It is a popularization 
of the exceedingly important findings of Drs. Ugino and Knaus 
on sterility and fertility in women. In commenting on the book, 
one can hardly do better than quote with full approbation the 
closing words of the introduction of Father Joseph Reiner, S.J.: 
“No physician, no nurse, no social worker, no clergyman can 
afford to disregard the information contained in this book.” 


Books Received.—This list is published, without recommenda- 
tion, for the benefit of our readers. Some of the books will be 


reviewed in later issues. 


American Literature, 1880-1930. A. C. Ward. $2.50. Dial. 
Amip Tuese Storms. Winston S. Churchill. $3.50. Scribner's. 
Biste History, A. Rev. Stephen J. McDonald, O.Carm., and Elizabeth 
Jackson. $1.04. Row, Peterson. 
Catecuism Simpty Expiarnep, Tue. H. Canon Cafferata. 65 cents. 
er 
Crime For Prorit. Edited by Ernest D. MacDougall. $2.00. _ rapt. 
Desate Inpex. Edited by Edith M. Phelps. 90 cents. Wailson 
Dreirt Fence, Toe Zane Grey. $2.00. Harper. 
Firty Years, 1882-1932. $3.50. Dial. 
ony Dritts 1n Grecc SHortHanp. Gertrude Beers and Letha 
Scott. $1.50. “me ‘ : 
Grocairnic. Factor, THE. H,. Whitbeck and Olive J. Thomas. $2.25. 
entur: 
Goop Saecacaes or Iretanp. Leo Gregory Fink. $1.00. Pawulist. 
Hasits, THetrr Makinc anp UNMAKING. <a xnight Dunlap. $3.00. Liveright. 
Hore ror THE Leper. Christine I. Tinling. 60 cents. Revell. 
I’tu Tert You Everyruinc. J. B. Priestley and Gerald Bullett. $2.50. 
Macmillan. 
Mecuanism or Creative Evotution, Tue. C. C. Hurst. $6.00. Macmillan. 
Men Acatnst Deatu. aul de Kruif. $3.50. Harcourt, Brace. 
Minisrer’s Anxvat, 1933, Tue. Edited by Joseph M. Ramsey. $2.50. 


R i 
New Nercusors at Brrev-A-Lea. Clementia. $1.00. The Bookery. 
Nineteenta Century Novets. Compiled by Ruth Melamed. Wilson. 
Pretupe to Economics. William Aylott Orton. $1.60. Little, Brown. 


Rapro OpEeraTING: QUESTIONS AND puowens. Arthur R. Nilson and J. L. 
Hornung. $2.50. McGraw-H 

Revicion 1n Our Times. Gaius Genn Atkins. $2.75. Round Table Press. 

RuytuM or Lire, Tue. Francis G. Peabody. $1.00. Houghton Mifflin. 

Rist or Satnt Carvin, Tue. any 4. a $2. 50. Vanguard. 

Securar PrizstHoop, Tre. Rev. Geo am & eoehus. 32.00. Stratford. 

one ue Locat Tax Reviston. Compi ed by C. Buehler. 90 cents. 

ison, 

Sti1tt More Toasts. Compiled by Helen M. Muller. $1.80. Wilson. 

Srory or tHe Constitution, Tue. Howard B. Lee. $4.00. Michie. 

Srrancer Wirnin, Tue. Fred E. Dobbins. $1.50. Fo a 

War Desrs ann Wortp Prospertty. Harold G. Moulton and Leo Pasvol- 
sky. $3.00. Century. 
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Flowering Wilderness—Skerrett—Nobody Starves— Murder 
by Magic—The Way to Glory and Other Stories. 

A very lovely young woman and a very “ disharmonious ” young 
man fall in love and engage to marry. The young woman's 
parents, although they do not expressly forbid the match, dis- 
approve of it. So does the aristocratic set—old acquaintances 
from “Forsyte Saga,” and from “Maid in Waiting” —to 
which both lovers belong. It seems that the young man, during 
his travels in the East, has, under unusual circumstances and for 
certain imponderable reasons, become a Mohammedan, and thereby 
broken the code of a Christian and an Englishman. Eventually 
the lovers, although their affection is deep, drift apart, and separate 
forever. Such is the theme of “Flowering Wilderness” (Scrib- 
ner’s. $2.50), John Galsworthy’s latest novel. The winner of the 
Nobel Prize retains much of his old mastery in revealing different 
points of view, in depicting dramatic scenes, and in reflecting the 
emotions of a young woman who is in love. Once more, however, 
his impression that life is essentially pathetic permeates his work. 
In the final chapter, which is quite beautiful in its way, this im- 
pression is dominant. 

The blurb of “Skerrett” (Long and Smith. $2.50), by Liam 
O’Flaherty, states: “Skerrett is just the kind of story you would 
expect Liam O’Flaherty to write.” And this is true, but not in 
the sense in which the writer intended it. Visitors to the Euchar- 
istic Congress were astounded at the supernatural faith and 
charity of the Irish people, yet Liam O’Flaherty described the 
Congress as “bunting and dung.” However, “ Skerrett” is not 
a story of the Eucharistic Congress, but of the lives of some 
islanders near Galway. The book is nauseating. It is a story of 
petty jealousies. There are two marriages because of pregnancy 
before wedlock. O’Flaherty is violently anticlerical and unfair to 
the Irish peasantry. His is not literature, but the foul out- 
pourings of a debased mind which vents its spleen in language of 
the gutter. 

In her latest novel, “Nobody Starves” (Longmans, Green. 
$2.00), Catherine Brody draws a grim picture of the slaving, 
seemingly futile lives of the masses toiling in our automobile 
factories at the time of the big crash. The reader is shocked; 
but the shock is hardly a salutary one, for “ Nobody Starves” 
lacks the solid religious foundation without which no wholesome 
or great novel of the depression is conceivable. Devoid of re- 
ligion, the story runs its logical course to despair, murder, and 
proposed suicide. Miss Brody's style leaves much to be desired. 
It is clogged by descriptive details and by figures of speech 
strained in both quality and quantity. 

Legerdemain plays an important role in the new Dutton Clue 
Mystery, “ Murder by Magic” (Dutton. $2.00), written by Martin 
Joseph Freeman. George Traverse, millionaire and amateur 
magician, delighted to startle his neighbors of Gloster, a small 
manufacturing town, with manifestations of the weird and the 
unusual. Having erected for his gratification an exotic theater 
of magic on his private estate, Traverse proceeded to invite his 
friends, among them the local Chief of Police, Christopher Short, 
to a supreme exhibition of his art. Trudy Clavery, his assistant 
on this occasion, fired a shot, shattering a plate to prove that there 
were bullets in her revolver. Traverse, having announced that 
he was wearing a specially devised bullet-proof suit, directed her 
to fire at him. She fired as the lights in the gleaming skulls 
around the wall went out. When the lights were turned on, 
Traverse lay dead. Chris Short, although dubbed by many as 
incapable, solved the mystery, thus exonerating Trudy. His 
achievement was no mean one, for the real culprit had covered 
his actions by innumerable alibis. “Murder by Magic” will 
provide many reading hours of enjoyment. 

In Marian Hurd McNeely’s “The Way to Glory and Other 
Stories” (Longmans, Green. $2.00), you will find real artistry, 
in words, in structure, in—well, in everything. Then, too, it is a 
wholesome book, sane, healthy, happy. Did the author “live 
through” this? If he did not, I did. And that is the best that 
can be said for any book. 
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Communications 











Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 


words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 


Articulate Laywomen 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I was deeply interested in Father Parsons’ article, “ Making 
the Layman Articulate,” and thought America’s readers might 
be interested in our work in Massachusetts along these lines. 
As President of the League of Catholic Women for the past 
twelve years, it was my duty to represent the Catholic viewpoint 
in fourteen city, State, and national groups. 

Several national legislative measures arose, among which were 
the Federal Education bill with its twin sister the Maternity Act, 
the Child Labor Amendment, the National Woman’s Party Amend- 
ment, and the Birth Control bill. Behind each measure lay a 
dangerous theory. At the various hearings at the State House 
and in Washington, the League explained its opposition, citing 
the inherent dangers to our American philosophy of government 
if these bills were enacted. Not only did the non-Catholics listen 
most courteously and attentively, but rejected the legislation in 
nearly every single case. 

Just as Father Parsons explained, they adopted our arguments 
because they were their conception of the best ideals in American 
government—and these, as we know, are based on Catholic philo- 
sophic teachings. Thus the League of Catholic Women has 
played a most important part in molding public opinion in Massa- 
chusetts against the subtle attempt of Socialistic lobbies at Wash- 
ington, which, as a result, have ultimately influenced the Legis- 
latures of many of the other States to follow Massachusetts’ 
leadership and decision. 

Only when intelligent, vigilant Catholics do this sort of thing, 
can we make ourselves articulate nationally. 

Brighton, Mass. (Mrs.) Francis E. SLAtrery. 


Appeal 


To the Editor of America: 

Following its usual practice, the Marquette League for Catholic 
Indian Missions, with offices at 105 East Twenty-second Street, 
New York City, makes a special appeal again this Christmas 
time for one of the neediest Indian Missions of the country. The 
appeal this year is in behalf of one of the missions of His Excel- 
lency, Most Rev. Edward J. Kelly, D.D., Bishop of Boise, Idaho. 


Bishop Kelly pleads: 

In the name of 130 children of the Sacred Heart Mission, 
DeSmet, Idaho, I appeal to you this Christmas time. 

These little children, trouping up with eager countenance 
are the children of the Coeur d’Alene Indians of Idaho and 
the Colville Indians of Washington. We are striving to take 
care not only of our own little Coeur d’Alene children, but 
likewise of about sixty-five Colville children from the diocese 
of Spokane. What a heart-rending tragedy, if for lack oi 
necessary support, I must consent to the priests and Sisters 
sending them away this winter because they have not the 
means of caring for them. 

Weighed down by these heavy difficulties, the Fathers and 
the Sisters were reluctantly about to give up. But I have 
prevailed upon them to hold on in the hope, nay, in the 
certainty, that the great-hearted members of the Marquette 
League and friends of the Indian Missions will help me in the 
full measure that they can afford. 

We know that this is a bad year for begging, but even the 
worst year has its Christmas, at which time all Christian 
hearts are attuned to the touching scene and the appealing 
gesture of a God become a Child stretching out his tiny 
hands to receive our alms. This Christmas the little 
children of DeSmet Mission with out-stretched hands are 
calling to you, 

Bishop Kelly has been Bishop of Boise for the past five years. 


He is deeply interested in the welfare of our poor Indian Missions. 
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Although he has many other vexing problems in his diocese, 
he has long been concerned with the sad plight of poor DeSmet 
Mission. We must help Bishop Kelly prevent the closing of old 
Sacred Heart Mission. I know, despite these trying times, the 
friends of our Indian Missions everywhere will want to help 
Bishop Kelly as generously as they can. 
New York. Rr. Rev. Mscr. Wutam J. Fiynn. 
Secretary General of Marquette League 


The Critics Quarrel 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I read with a smile the rather impassioned “ refutation” of the 
criticism of Abram Ryan’s poetry in the Communications column 
of America, December 10. It reminded me of the experience 
of a college-freshman group who were equally shocked when the 
professor pointed out the fact that the heroes of their high-school 
days, Longfellow and Guest, were hardly considered preeminent 
American poets. 

Mr. Maynard did not hold Father Ryan up to scorn, as your 
correspondent charges. He merely made the statement (as I 
remember it) that Father Ryan’s poetry could not in the truly 
literary sense be considered representative of the best in Catholic 
poetry. Undoubtedly, Father Ryan employs his poetry as “a 
means of expressing the hunger of the human spirit for the 
divine,” but so does anyone who has put pen to paper for that 
purpose. Clearly and reasonably, however, it must be conceded 
that there are varying degrees of success achieved. 

Your correspondent suggested contrasting Father Ryan’s poetry 
with Kipling’s, but I think if he would compare Father Ryan’s 
with Francis Thompson’s, Chesterton’s, Father Hopkins’, Joyce 
Kilmer’s, or Francis Carlin’s (to say nothing of Theodore May- 
nard’s own), he might be less resentful of the critic’s evaluation 
of the refreshing and spiritual, though hardly great poet, Father 
Ryan. 


Tuckahoe, N. Y. Muriet Notan DELANEY. 


Youth’s Answer 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In your December 3 issue, Albert F. Reardon’s letter stated 

the lack of organization, especially among the Catholic youth 

of the United States, certainly has a very decided effect upon 
their religious life both public and private. . . . Our Holy 

Father has called to the youth . . . to do something about 

the laxity regarding faith and morals which seems to be so 

prevalent among their number. 

Then Mr. Reardon asks, “ What will be their answer to this 
pertinent and timely question?” To me it seems that the Catholic 
youth of America are the only group that have really organized 
to fulfil the request of the Holy Father. Just during this year, 
the Fourth National Students’ Spiritual Leadership Convention, 
under the auspices of the Sodality of Our Lady, was held in 
Chicago, with 595 registered delegates from the Catholic colleges 
throughout the country, and 1,321 registered delegates from the 
Catholic high schools. These delegates represented thousands 
upon thousands of the Catholic youth of America. As I have 
stated above, this is the fourth such convention held. From this 
convention I quote two resolutions: 

Resolved: That the faculty and student delegates .. . 
pledge their unswerving love, loyalty, and devotion to . . 
Pope Pius XI, and active participation in his program of 
Catholic Action. 

Whereas: We... respond only to motives inspired by ovr 
Catholic philosophy and faith, when we conform our faith 
and life entirely to the faith and morals which the Holy 
Catholic Church teaches be it 

Resolved: That we dare to be different in our public and 
private relationships with God and man. 

This is the pledge of the Catholic youth. But where, you will 
ask, can we find proof of this pledge? You have only to pick up 
the Queen’s Work each month to find that throughout the country 
American Catholic boys and girls have accepted this pledge and 
are carrying out the Catholic Action prescribed by the Pope. 

Detroit. Jeanne E. Bastenporr. 








